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NEW BOOKS FOR EVENING SCHOOLS 





Markowitz and Starr’s 
day Language Lessons 


40 cents 


"Vocabulary of Common Words in English, Italian, Rus- 
sian and Yiddish, 15 cents. 


“ ALFRED J. MARKOWITZ and SAMUEL STARR of 


the Evening Schools, Boston 


Will give adult foreigners the ability to speak, 

} read, and write the English language. The lessons 
are brief, and constructed for use as drills in conver- 
sation. The conversations are such as are heard in 
he shops and the home, special attention being paid 
tocertain verb forms and idioms that are difficult 
‘for foreigners, Besides the lessons in. language, 


‘ » there are many helpful lessons in history, spelling, 


| penmanship, civics, hygiene, agriculture, and com- 
> position and letter writing. The numerous illustra- 
| tions are a material aid to the understanding of the 
The vocabulary contains 1,400 words. 


-—-———() 


Houghton’s First Lessons in 
English for Foreigners 


in Evening Schools 


40 cents 
} | By FREDERICK HOUGHTON, Sc. [1., Principal, Public 
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; work, and not about ch 


School No, 7, Buffale, N, Y. 
This book for adult fo igi ig in evening schools 
teaches them to speak, read, and write E nglish, 
psomething about spelling, letter writing, geography, 
"history, Civics, counting, the making out of bills and 
checks, etc, and furnishes them with some useful 
“Anformation about t! is Country and about American 
euSages and customs. The 
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Sharpe’s Plain Facts for 


Future Citizens 


48 cents 


By MARY F. SHARPE, Teacher of English to Immigrants 
in the Day and Evening Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


Designed for immigrants with some knowledge of 
English, this book helps them to understand their 
duty to themselves, to their neighbors, and to their 
new country. Following lessons on the family, 
home, body, health, and persona! hygiene, it treats 
in turn the city, the state, and the national govern- 
ment. The order of arfangement is natural, and 
simple common expressions are systematically re- 
peated. The book is so planned as to help make 
the immigrant an intelligent and useful citizen. 


Sharpe’s First Reader for 
Foreigners 


40 cents 


By MARY FP. SHARPE 
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\ ‘THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A WEEK OF HARD FIGHTING. 
» This has been a week of hard fight- 


ing on French soil. The British 


forces to the northeast of Paris have 
forced the Germans back, mile by 
mile, a distance of twenty-five miles 
and across the River Marne. De- 
tails of the fighting and the losses on 
either side are wanting, but there is 
no question that the invading army 
has suffered a _ serious check. Be- 
yond the immediate results of such a 
check, it is to be remembered that 
every day’s delay means a great deal 
to the Germans, because of their 
distance from their base, and the 
difficulty of provisioning the troops. 
The French fortress Mauberge, which 
the Germans have taken, lies only six 
miles south of the Belgian line. The 
really decisive battle outside of Paris 
remains to be fought, but the present 
conditions are more favorable to the 
allies than those of a week ago. 


WILL STAND TOGETHER. 


The formal agreement which the 
British, French and Russian govern- 
ments have entered into, by which 
they pledge each other not to con- 
clude peace separately during the 
present war, is significant. It\pro- 
vides that, when the terms of peace 
come to be discussed, no one of the 
allies shall demand conditions of 
peace without the previous agreement 
of each of the other allies. This 
mutual pledge will make impossible 
the playing off of the interests of any 
one of the allies against the others, 
and it will ensure a fairer and more 
stable adjustment when the war is 
over. ' 

One of the inevitable results of the 
war will be a remaking of the map of 
Europe. We have already some fore- 
casting of this in the German at- 
tempt to annex Belgium, and in 
Russia’s proclamation of the annex- 
ation of Galicia. But the pledge of 
the three allies to stand together to 
the end will prevent any repetition 
on a larger scale of what happened 
a year ago when the Balkan allies 
were plunged into a new war over the 
division of the spoils of the war 
with Turkey. 


A NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER. 


There surely will be a nation-wide 
response to the President’s proclam- 
ation calling for a national day of 
prayer on October 4, to pray for a 
cessation of war in Europe. When 
all Christendom is aghast at the 
horrors of war which involves nearly 
all the nations of Europe, and the 
fringes of which extend to Asia and 
Africa, it is fime for intercession 
with the supreme ruler cf the uni- 
verse,. who holds the destinies of 
nations in His hands. The President 
calls upon all God-fearing persons 
“to unite their petitions to Almighty 
God that, overruling the counsels of 
men, setting straight the things they 
cannot govern or alter, taking pity 
on the nations now in the throes of 
conflict, in His mercy and goodness 
showing a way where men can _ see 
none, He vouchsafe His children 
healing peace again.” Surely that is 
a prayer to which all can say Amen. 

THE WAR TAXES. 

The emergency revenue bill, which 
is intended to bring into the treasury 
about $100,000,000, to make good the 
losses in duties, is now in process of 
framing. The final form is yet to 


be determined, but, if the House PRESIDENT WILSON’S ATTL 


Ways and Means Committee has its 
way, Southern interests will not 
suffer through its enforcement. No 
persuasion could induce the Com- 
mittee to increase the tax on 
whiskies. The issue came up on 
three ballots in the conference of the 
Democratic members of the Com- 
mittee; and on every ballot the pro- 
posed increase was negatived. But 
the Committee was ready enough to 
increase the tax on beer and wines. 
It had been proposed to tax tobacco 
products, but that was voted down. 
The Committee planned to raise 
about one-third of the required 
$100,000,000 by an increase of one- 
half of one per cent. in the income 
tax, and a reduction of the minimum 
exemption from 3,000 to $2,000, and 
the maximum exemiption from $4,000 
to $3,000; but the President does not 
favor this. 


A MEXICAN ADJUSTMENT IN 
SIGHT. 


Some progress has been made to- 
ward an adjustment in Mexico. The 
most important step in that direction 
is the acceptance by General Car- 
ranza of the program insisted on by 
General Villa. This calls for a 
general convention on October 1 to 
select a provisional president; the 
fixing of a date of an election for 
Congress, President and Vice-Presi- 
dent; the barring of all military men 
from candidacy for President, Vice- 
President, or Governor of any state; 
the designation of a civilian to take 
charge of the provisional government 
to hold elections; a general amnesty 
except as to those who had a hand 
in the assassination of Madero 
and Suarez; the taking over into the 
new national army of all the officers 
of the old federal army who can 
show clean records; and the carrying 
out of important reforms on a legal 
and constitutional basis. It is ex- 
pected that Carranza will resign as 
first chief in favor of the new pro- 
visional president, in order to make 
himself eligible as a candidate at the 
elections, as his friends claim that he 
is not “a military man” in the ac- 
cepted sense in Mexico. It is ex- 
pected also that Villa will oppose 
Carranza’s election. It is  under- 
stood that the American forces will 
“sit tight” at Vera Cruz until after 
the election of a permanent presi- 
dent. 


A POSSIBLE TRUCE IN COLO- 
RADO. 


The tentative basis for an adjust- 
ment of the Colorado mine strike, 
which has been framed by the com- 
missioners of conciliation who were 
sent to Colorado by the President, 
and which has been submitted to the 
parties concerned with an urgent 
recommendation from the President, 
seems to offer a way out of the long- 
standing and bitter quarrel. It pro- 
vides for a three years’ truce, for- 
bids the intimidation of union or 
non-union men, directs the employ- 
ment of striking miners who have not 
been found guilty of violation of the 
law, and. establishes first, a local 
grievance committee, and next a 
commission of three, appointed by 
the President, to adjust grievances. 
Other conditions are embodied which 
seem fair to both parties, and which, 
it is to be hoped, may be accepted 
and carried out in good faith. 
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TUDE. : 

President Wilson’s decision to take™ 
no part in the political campaigning © 
this fall may be disappointing to the” 
Democratic leaders in some of the 
states who had been anticipating his 
assistance, but it will be generally 
approved. Mr. Wilson is the best 
asset to his party while he “stays on 
his job” at Washington, as he has 
announced his intention of doing. 
In so grave a crisis as the present, 
when new and important issues are 
arising every day, and the most gifted 
political prophet cannot predict what 
may happen tomorrow, it is best 
that the President should appear in 
the public eye as the head of the 
Government rather than as_ the 
leader of the party. He would lose 
both in dignity and in efficiency if he 
went on the stump in behalf of Dem- 
ocratic candidates. The larger 
national and international issues de-” 
mand his whole strength. 
SHALL WE HAVE GOVERN- 

MENT-OWNED SHIPS? 

The proposed adventure of the 
Federal Government in the purchase 
and operation of ships in the trans- 
oceanic trade is certainly one that 
ought not to be rashly undertaken. 
Nominally in the interest of our 
foreign trade, the immediate effect 
would be to discourage private enter- 
prise in that direction, for private 
enterprise would stand little show in 
competition with. Government-owned 
and operated lines. The vessels 
whose purchase is contemplated—the 
Hamburg-American and North Ger- 
man steamships—are built for passen- 
ger traffic mainly and would have to 
be reconstructed to be of use for 
freight. But beyond thes@practical 
objections is the just resentment 
which Great Britain, France and 
Russia would feel if the United States 
took these ships off the hands of 
Germany, paying $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 for vessels which, for the 
time being, are useless; and the cer- 
tainty that grave questions cf neu- 
trality would arise from the Govern- 
ment’s operation of the ships. 





MAGAZINES 


—If you want to know how it seems 
to be in prison, read “Maggie Martin 
933” coming in the October Cen- 
tury, which tells the experiences of 
Miss Madeline Z. Doty, a member of 
the Commission on Prison Reform, 
and Miss Elizabeth C. Watson, who 
actually spent-a week in Auburn 
State Prison for Women. While this 
was done with the consent and ap- 
proval of Superintendent of State 
Prisons Riley, inmates attendants and 
physicians supposed the two had 
been regularly committed; and they 
were treated in every way like the 
ordinary prisoners. The narrative 
of this week of torture is written by 
Miss Doty. 

—Fathers and mothers of today 
will never forget the breathless in- 
terest with which they followed the 
fortunes of Little Lord Fauntleroy 
from month to month in the pages of 
St. Nicholas Magazine, and now it is 
announced that the author of “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” Mrs. Burnett, re 
turns to St. Nicholas with another 
boy hero, anda story to appear 
serially beginning in November, of 
thrilling interest and special timeli- 
ness,—the scene laid on the continent 
of Europe. 
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A CONNECTING. LINK The Best 
¥ ——|1 Entertainments 


a position and a position need- Operettas 
ing a teacher is the 








between the teacher wanting 


Musical Novelties 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY | | Dialogs and Plays 
Drills and Marches 
Recitations and Exercises 


For 
Send for our form and manual. Patriotic Occasions 


Closing Day, and 


ALVIN F. PEASE Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 


We place hundreds of teachers 


every year. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Telephone Haymarket 1203 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN. EUGENICS TO-DAY 


js Shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES-EDWARDS.” 
Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His 
comparison of this story with the study of the “Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L 
Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


JSTOR ES-EDWwWARDS 


Cioth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 


WELL BEGUN IS HALF DONE 


It is a great help to start right, and work in the schoolroom will run ever so 
much easier if you have provided a sufficient quantity of the Pencils that are 
made in JERSEY CITY for the different kinds of work in the schools under your 
charge. 

Here is a suggestion: Send us ten cents in stamps, mention this publication, 


and we will send by return mail “The Big Three.” They form a TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE that is hard to beat. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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‘CITY, STATE AND, NATION 


: By WituiAm S. Nipa 
: AUTHOR OF 
“The Dawn of American History in Europe” 
Cloth Illustrated 12mo. 75 cents 


/ 

In this book the author has incorporated all the 
suggestions for the teaching of civics outlined in 
the report of the National Education Association, 
Bulletin 41 of the Bureau of Edacation, Washington 
D.C. The result is a textbook for the teaching of 
constructive citizenship in which the practice of 
éivic virtue in community life is clearly and emphati- 
cally presented. 

In this book the problems of community health, 
public education, public utilities, recreation and 
the conservation of the resources of the community 
are topics of study and to the problems involved in 
these topics in City, State and Nation, the attention 
of the pupil is thoughtfully directed. 

The whole course of instruction outlined in the 
book aims to train children for good citizenship in 
rural communities, in cities, towns and villages and 
to make them faithful and loyal citizens of the city, 
State and nation. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, 


Boston 
Dallas 





New York City 


Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco 
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THE .WORLD BOOK CORNER | 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEA 
IN EDUCATION 


Measures the efficiency of the individual and fits 
the instruction to his measured needs without 
breaking up the class group. Individual efficiency 
is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the 
| lock step is abolished. All of this and more is done 
in the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of 


Courtis Standard Practice Tests Now Ready 
PRACTICE TESTS | 


A series of 48 lessons or pads, each pad contain- 
ing 50 copies of one lesson, One each of the 48 pads | 
constitute a set. List price per pad, 15 cents. 


STUDENT’S RECORD | 


A pad containing two Daily Reeord sheets, and | 
| a Graph sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together 
| with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary | 
instructions for the teacher for handling all the ma- | 
terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 
TESTS. List price, 25 cents, 


Special. For experimental purposes, the com- 
plete outfit is offered at special prices, on condition 
that results of tests be reported to the author or | 
publishers for study in their department of efficiency, 
| measurement, and standardization. 











WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEWYORK | 











TEACH AGRICULTURE 


In Your School 


ieieneteeenanieentiiahadieneedl 
Use the International 
Harvester Lecture 
Charts and Lantern 
Slides 
Testing Seed 
Corn—Making Fly 
Traps—Making 
the Babcock Test 
—Feeding for Egg 
Production— How 
to get Rid of Weeds 
— How to Grow 
Alfalfa—Giving a 
Sewing Lesson — 
Points in Judging 
Live Stock—Treat- 
: ing Oats for Smut 
— Maintaining Soij Fertility—These are some of the 
subjects treated in the I H C Lecture Charts. 
Each story is simply but completely told; each 
has something for pupils to do; each covers charac- 
ter building work for boy anc girl. 


1H C Lantern Slides and Lecture Charts 


teach in terms of the child’s life the training neces- 
sary to the men’s life work. 


They link the school, the home, and the com- 
munity, in study, work, and recreation. 


Ask about Educational Booklets, Stencils, and 
other material. 


Three New Industrialogs for High Schools: 
Dawn of Plenty, Dawn of Power, and Dawn of 
Commerce. 


LHC AGRICULTURE EXTENSION DEPT. 
402 mdrbsater Bidg., Chicago 
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AL OF EDUCATION. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


EDUCATIONAL IDEALS” 


, MARGARET E. SCHALLENBERGER, PH, D. 


Commissioner of Elementary Education, California 


Two essentials are necessary for the success of 
any educational system; first, we must have visions, 
ideals based upon study and experience; and 
second, we must provide the conditions that will 
permit the realization of the ideals. In other 
words, we must know what we wish to do, and how 
to go about doing it. 

Educationa! progress must always mean better 
legislation, wiser school laws. It is always es- 
‘sential that state school officials appreciate their 
responsibility for the initiation and promotion of 
the best feasible legislation. 

There must be more money for the public 
schools, more money spent upon the education of 
what might be called the forming schools in order 
that a very much smaller sum may be required 
to manage and equip the reforming schools. 

The state educational officials must keep 
standards of teaching qualification as high for the 
rural as for the city school. This necessitates not 
only looking after the laws of their own state that 
have to do with the certificating of 
paying careful attention to the 
teachers from other states. 

There should be the best supervision of the 
teachers in the rural schools, not supervision in the 
sense of carping criticism, but supervision that 


the 


teachers, but 


accrediting of 


means largely help and encouragement, and new 
ideas and recognition of good work. 

There must be more attention to the proper 
gradation of teachers as regards position and 
salary, based upon sufficient data of their scholar- 
ship, teaching ability and progressive, professional 
spirit gathered by worthy experts. The word 
success or the phrase successful teaching has no 
meaning at all unless those who pronounce the 
words are themselves qualified to judge of the 
teacher’s success. The truly successful teachers 
should be advanced and rewarded. 

There should be more sane gradation and pro- 
moting of children from grade to grade. The 
criticism made upon American schools in general 
is that they tend toward a leveling of the intel- 
lectual development of the individuals concerned. 
The more brilliant children are held back until 
“promotion time.” The children of less active 
mentality, segregated with them, never experience 
the joy of success. Just how to meet this prob- 
lem is still a question. There are various attempts 
here and there throughout the country that may 
aid in throwing light upon this very important 
question. 

Much attention should be given to school and 
home gardens, in which flowers and vegetables 


—_—— 


*Rased on Pr. Schallenberger’s remarkable Bulletin on “Educa- 
tional Ideals’ of which several thousand copies were called for the 
city and county superintendent, teachers and school trustees, 
Editor) 


—and possibly fruits—are cultivated entirely by 
children, under © scientific 
vision. 


direction and super- 

There should be vocational guidance. Children 
can be led quite.early in life to realize the value 
and dignity of work and to begin to think about 
their own forms of life work. Parents and 
teachers from their knowledge of each child, as 
determined by his natural and acquired tendencies, 
by his interests, and by the results of such work 
as he has been given opportunity to do at home 
and at school, can aid the child in making a choice. 
It is not necessary that this choice be permanent, 
but if each elementary school child were en- 
couraged to make even a_ tentative choice, it 
would save much drifting later in life. Interest- 
ing addresses to the children in the school by lead- 
ing men and women in the community who have 
made successes of the various activities in which 
they have chosen to engage will also aid the child. 
“The world makes way for the man who knows 
whither he is going.” 


Education should stand for thrift. Neither 
time, effort nor money should be wasted. 
Many school children are wage earners, 


some working regularly before or after school 
hours, others on holidays and during the longer 
vacations. Boys and girls should be taught to save 
some portion of this money. And those children 
who are so fortunate, or so unfortunate, as to be 
the recipients of even small sums of pocket money 
should also be so educated that they save a part of 
it. The School Savings Bank is. a movement 
toward thrift. 

There should be a richer and a more practical 
school curriculum. A child should have the priv- 
ilege of “finding himself” by means of the sub- 
jects to which he is introduced in the school. 

There should be a great insistance upon the 
teaching of children and not upon the teaching of 
the various subjects of the outlined school course. 
There is a wide difference between teaching a 
child geography and teaching geography to a 
child. 

There should be a thorough understanding on 
the part of all teachers of the importance of form- 
ing right habits, and of the principles of psy- 
chology underlying the formation of habit. 

Every teacher should have a knowedge of the 
value of personality, be able to give a fair estimate 
of her own, and realize that education and all the 
methods and material used therefore mean for each 
child the-production of a personality, and not the 
production of an absorber of facts. 

Teaching childrenshow to read may be worse 
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read and are given the desire therefore. Too 
often a child “reads to read.” He should be 
tatight to read a book, to understand, appreciate 
and enjoy it, to the end that the thoughts set forth 
therein may be for his future use. 

There should be more teachers’ clubs and 
parents’ clubs and more parents’ and teachers’ 
clubs. 
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fio the rural ‘distFicts! there Should ‘be more 
unity and more union schoolhouses, such as are 
revolutionizing rural life in several states. The 
schoolhouse should be the social. as well as the! 
educational centre of the community. 

All or any improvement of the present system 
needs the combined efforts of educators, and of 
educative and civic organizations, of trustees, leg- 
islators, and the people at large. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


WESTERN SOUTH DAKOTA 

Twenty-five years ago South Dakota was ad- 
mitted to the Union. To know the State during 
those years is to have known of many visions 
and many nightmares, many hopes and. fears, 
much of joy and somewhat of tragedy, but out 
of it all South Dakota will celebrate her quarter 
centennial next November with great enthusiasm 
and deserved pride. 

We also have no little satisfaction in our 
knowledge of all parts of this fascinating State. 
We have recently had a lengthy “Looking About” 
in the Black Hills and Spearfish, and now we 
write of two typical counties, Butte and Meade, 
the two counties that hem in the Black Hills with 
their lovely foothills, rugged buttes, and nestling 
valleys. 

Butte County—Miss Emma Wood, superin- 
tendent for the second time—is world famous be- 
cause of the Belle Fouche Irrigation Reservoir, 
first fruit of President Roosevelt’s noble and no- 
table irrigation vision. It is the largest earthen 
embankment in the world, a mile and an eighth 
in length, and 115 feet high, making a lake of 
many square miles and capable in irrigating 160 
square miles, or more than 100,000 acres which 
means all land that will repay irrigating in a vast 
area. 

This immense dam has already brought several 
hundred men who have taken up “projects,” put 
in crops, built homes and made a lovely little 
world of their own “under the ditch” in the vi- 
cinity of Belle Fouche. 

But Superintendent Emma Wood's county is 
not all under the ditch. She has in the county 
one school district, Antelope, of 324 square miles, 
with only one school and that has only fifteen 
pupils. Of course the teacher is a homesteader. 
Indeed, in the two-county meeting—Butte and 
Meade— there were forty teachers who are 
homesteaders, both men and women, taking up 
claims and teaching schools. 

Meade County, one of the largest in the 
United States, has 3,600 square miles or as large 
as both Rhode Island and Delaware. Miss 
Demah Dellehe, county superintendent, has one 
district of near 900 square miles. 
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Mr. C. C. Pike is in a district of 360 square 
miles with five schools scattered through the 
district, with but forty-five pupils enrolled in the 
five. At the school district annual meeting only 
sixteen persons were out from the 360 miles. 
They had never had more than six months school. 
but Mr. Pike made a businesslike statement and 
they voted unanimously for a nine months school. 

In another fabulously large district the 
teachers—homesteaders—were a majority of 
those in attendance at the annual meeting, and 
they raised their salaries to $75 a month. 

This is not as serious a matter as it appears, 
for these districts often have a handsome sur- 
plus. One of these very large districts in Butte 
County has near $2,000 surplus. Money is not 
often one of the problems in these large home- 
stead districts. 

Sturgis is a quiet little city, with a fine public 
sentiment, and much talent in music. One of the 
churches has an equipment that would honor any 
city of several times the size of Sturgis whether 
judged from the auditorium, the parish room, or 
the manse, and there are other good churches 
also. 

It was a privilege to see the plant and the stu- 
dents at their work and recreation, at St. Marks 
Academy at. Sturgis. For an hour the children 
and young people entertained us with folk 
dances of many natioris and from first to last no 
teacher or adult appeared upon the scene while 
the girls came and went sang and danced without 
a leader. The self possession, absence of self 
consciousness, and mastery of rhythm and of de- 
tail were highly gratifying but that which was 
more satisfying than anything else was the ex- 
hibit of school work. There was among other 
things, much work with the needle and many 
prizes given. The most valuable prizes were for 
the least attractive but most useful features such 
as darning and patching. As a result the pupils 
had greatest enthusiasm over the work upon 
which the highest value was placed. This was 
one of many indications of supreme wisdom in 
the direction and leadership of one hundred and 
twenty pupils and students. 
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If the teacher, by his greater breadth and tact, can get the stronger and better forces of 
society to work together; he can present a much bolder front to the evils of society.— 


Charles A. McMurry. 
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PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION 
ASKS PRAYERS FOR PEACE 


By the President of the United States of America, a Proclamation:;— 


We: great nations of the world have taken up arms against one 
another, and war now draws millions of men into battle whom the coun” 

sel of statesmen have not been able to save from the terrible sacrifice; and 

Whereas, in this, as in all things, it is our privilege and duty to seek coun- 
sel and succor of Almighty God, humbling ourselves before Him, confessing our 
weakness and our lack of any wisdom equal to these things; and, 

Whereas, it is the especial wish and longing of the people of the United 
States in prayer and counsel and all friendliness to serve the cause of peace; 

Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of America, 
do designate Sunday, the fourth day of October next, a day ofprayer and suppli- 
cation, and do request all God-fearing persons to repair on that day to their 
places of worship, there to unite their pztitions to Almighty God, that overruling 
the counsel of men, setting straight the things that they cannot govern or alter, 
taking pity on the nations now in the throes of the conflict, in His mercy and 
goodness showing a way where men can see none, He vouchsafe His children 
healing peace again and restore once more that concord among men and nations 
without which there can be neither happiness nor true friendship, nor any whole- 
some fruit of toil or thought in the world; praying also to this end that He for- 
give us our sins, our ignorance of His holy will, our wilfulness and many errors, 


and lead us in the paths of obedience to places of vision and to thoughts and 


counsel that urge and make wise. 





In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this eighth day of September, in the year of 
our Lord onz thossand nine hundred and fourteen, and of the independence of 


the United States of America the one hundred and thirty-ninth. 


By the President, WOODROW WILSON, 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


SECRETARY OF STATE. 
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oS HETERCENTENARY .OF NEW YORK—(Ii.) 


R. W. WALLACE 


NEW YORK UNDER THE ENGLISH 


Without the firing of a shot from Nicholls’ fleet 
in the Bay, the New Amsterdam of the Dutch be- 
camé the NeW "York of the British; The Dutch 
had been in possession for just half-a-century 1614- 
1664. The British held it for 118 years, 1614-1782. 
With the infant city went the Colony of New 
Netherlands, which at the time of the transfer had 


“the meagre population of between 6,000 and 7,000. 


‘munity on their hands. 


er 


| co-operation of the Dutch residents. 


§ England and Holland had been at peace when 


scholls had taken it nine years before. 
sof New York was expunged by the victors, and 


The British found that they had a Dutch com- 
It was a bit of Holland in 
appearance. ‘The architecture of its 400 brick 
buildings was Dutch, with their gable ends toward 
the street, and ‘their roofs covered with red and 
Black tiles. The gate in the palisade was shut.at 
sundown by the watchmen for safety against In- 
dian attack. 

Denton, Gerard, Ogilby, and other writers have 
given graphic pen pictures of the city and the 
citizens of that time. The customs of the people 
were Dutch. They were cleanly, kind, and hospit- 
able. They went to bed at 9 o’clock. They had 
many a social dance, but these began at 5 p. m., 
and ended at 9. The business men were solid 
and substantial, but slow. The cattle and sheep 
were driven in at evening by boys from the graz- 
ing grounds outside. Garden truck was brought 
in from the boweries outside in wagons, or by 
boats on the river, to be disposed of in the public 
square. The peats about the houses were full of 
tulips hyacinths and other bulbs from the Mother- 
land. In short the community is spoken of as one 
of the happiest if not one of the most progressive 
of American centres. 

Nicholls kept his promise made at the time of 
the capture, as to security of possessions, civil 
rights, freedom of worship, etc. But there were 
certain changes made that seemed necessary to 
the new administrators. The court proceedings 
were altered to English models. Popular fran- 
chise was established, with several other changes. 
But the feelings of the Dutch citizens were scrupu- 
lously respected. Yet when Andros came over 
to be governor of the province he endeavored to 


>make it one of “the most English of all the colonies 
bof the Crown in America,” 
_very largely succeeded, and strange to say by the 


an effort in which he 


‘the British took New Amsterdam. But a few 


' yearsosubsequently they were at strife on land and 


isea. And New York was destined to feel its ef- 
siects. © In 1673 a fleet of twenty-three Dutch ships 


sailed into the bay and demanded’ the. surrender 
of the place. It would have been madness to re- 
fuse the demand of. sucha force, for the fort had 
largely fallen into dé¢ay, and the guns were tse- 
Ness, and gunners lacking. It would have warmed 
old Peter Stuyvesant’s heart to see the Dutch win 
back the place in the same easy fashion that Ni- 
The name 


New Orange became the new name. Anthony 
Colve was appointed governor of the province, 
But this victory was to be but transitory. By the 
treaty of peace between England and Holland in 
1674 New Orange was restored to Britain, and 
again became New York,—the name it has fe- 
tained to the present. 


The strifes between the governors sent out from 
England and who held court in New York, and 
the assemblies elected by the people, were severe 
and long continued. James I[l—of unsavory Stuart 
memory—abolished the assembly, but shortly af- 
terwards this system of government was restoréd. 
Somie of the governors were nothing but graftefs, 
and when they retired from offices toek large sums 
with them into retirement. One of them carried 
back to his British palace, so it is said. £80,000. 
But some of the governors were men of fine pagts 
and strict integrity. Such mames as Lovelage, 
Belloncout, Robert Hunter—the friend of Addi- 
son and Swift, and William Burnet—the son of the 
Eminet Bishop Bunet, have merited the commen- 
dation of the historians. Yet with such excellent 
officials the city failed to prosper as it deserved. 


By 1696 it had grown only to a population of 
6,000, 


In 1732 there was a “causa celebre” that firmly 
established the freedom of the press in America. 
John Peter Zenger was the editor of the “New 
York Weekly Journal,” and took the people’s side 
against the chicanervy and mismanagement of offi- 
cialdom. This could not be tolerated by those in 
power and he was arrested and held for trial. He 
was ably defended by Andrew Hamilton, who won 
his case. The lawyer was given a golden snuff- 
box by the corporation of the city, with many 
classical allusions engraved upon it; and with it 
was conferred the freedom of the city. A salute 
was also fired in his and Zenger’s honor. It was 
among the early conflicts between officialdom afd ° 
the populace, which were to be continued and im- 
tensified as the years went past. Already thefe 
was the premonition of the break which ultimately 
was.to appear in the Revolution. 

Gradually the city was wearing off its old-time 
Knickerbocker character, and the British element 
was becoming. dominant. Trinity Church was 
founded, and King’s College —now Columbia Unie 
versity—instituted. .Such events transpired at/a 
time when many things were still primitive, a time 
when. communitations with Albany were by foat- 
post, and when Captain Kidd and his daring frée 
booters were operating‘on the high Seas, at timés 
by the connivance, if not by. the license of the 
authorities... Few people of that date wefe 
scholarly. An interesting story is told of Benjamin 
Franklin paying a visit to New York on his way 
from Boston to Philadelphia. A report rap 
through the city that the young man had a trunk 
full of books. Books were so great a novelty at 
that time that Franklin with his literary treasures 
was invited to the governor’s home, and the gow 
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ernor sent for his friends far and near to see the 
celebrity. 

Yet ignorance both of courts and populace had 
its innings occasionally, and tragically so in 1741 
at the time of the so-called “Negro Plot.” The 
panic was not unlike the Witch craze in New Eng- 
land. Several fires had occured almost simulta- 
neously in the city, and two women—one a highly 
imaginative girl, the other a disreputable charac- 
ter—started the story that the negroes had con- 
spired to burn the city, which now had some 12,- 
000 population. The colored people were arrested 
on every hand, tried by prejudiced courts, and be- 
fore the frenzy ended twelve blacks had been 
burned at the stake, eighteen hanged, and seventy- 
two transported.. Bryant in his history, wherein 
he recounts the story at considerable length, 
reaches the conclusion that there was no conspir- 
acy whatever of the blacks, but only an unreason- 
able panic by the citizens. 

The city was frequently disturbed by other stir- 
ring news. Belated tidings reached it from the 
struggles between the French and British for the 
supremacy of the continent, and stories of cap- 
tives being carried away to Canada. Citizens re- 
counted the news about Sir William Johnson and 
Joseph Brant the Indian chief; and of the French 
Montcalm, with his victories at Oswego and Lake 
George, and French defeats at Forts Frontenac, 
and Niagara, and Montcalm’s death at Quebec, 
and Wolfe’s great and final victory on the plains 
of Abraham. Today the citizens were in deepest 
dejection over a defeat; tomorrow they were ex- 
ultant over some victory. They did not lack ex- 
citement. 

But there was a certain trend in the city thought 
and life, a partition in sentiment, that was the sure 
precursor of the Revolution. A breach between 
officialdom and the people was made, that destined 
to widen as the vears went past, until it should be 
an impassable gulf. Government by aristocracy 
and government by democracy were gradually 
tending towards a struggle. Timidly, even secretly, 
at first; boldly even defiantly, at last; the Sons of 
Liberty were organized and maintained. “Liberty 
poles” were hoisted in many parts of the city, only 
to be torn down by the authorities, while the pub- 
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lic mind was more and more inflamed. New York 
citizens in 1744, made a declaration of colonial and 
civic rights at Faunce’s Tavern, which made it a 
historic spot. As a rule the English party in the 
city was favorable to English rule; while the 
Dutch, angered by many past events, were as fav- 
orable to the Revolutionary party. The city was 
sorely divided and distracted. 

With the opening of the spring of '76, the signs 
of a military clash were manifest. Families moved 
to the country to avoid the threatened bombard- 
ment. After the British evacuation of Boston, 
New York was looked upon as the most propitious 
point for military and naval action. Fear of the 
threatened invasion created a panic. Prices of 
rum, sugar, cotton, and other commodities soared 
to unheard of heights. And, strange to say, one 
feature of the panic was of “Pins.” Pins, more 
than buttons, were in general use. 

In June, New York was startled by seeing a 
fleet of 130 ships in its bay, with a complement of 
32,000 men, under Howe and Leslie. The first 
battle between the British, and the Patriots under 
Washington, was on Long Island, where the Amer- 
icans were defeated. The Americans crossed over 
to Manhattan, where after many sanguinary skir- 
mishes, they were again defeated and driven across 
the Hudson into New Jersey, to their first great 
disheartenment and dismay. 

About this time New York City had a serious 
fire which destroyed about 500 buildings, among 
which was Trinity Church. 

While the Patriots were gradually winning their 
way to the final victory, New York seemed secure 
in British hands, But the inevitable came with the 
surrender of Corwallis in 1781 at Yorktown. It 
required some time to make treaties and adjust 
the issues of the war. Then on the 25th of Nov- 
ember, 1782, the British evacuated the city, which 
passed definitely into American possession, just 
118 years after England had captured it from the 
Dutch. At the time of its passing it had a popu- 
lation of about 35,000; and with its coming into 
American hands it entered on that pathway of ex- 
pansion that has made it the second greatest city 
of the world. 
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TO THE BOY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


So live that your afterself—the man you ought to be—may in his time be possible 
and actual. For away in the twenties, the thirties, of the twentieth.century, he is await- 


ing his turn. His body, his brain, his soul are in your boyish hands. 


He cannot help 


himself. What will you leave for him. Will it be a brain unspoiled by lust or dissipa- 
tion, a trained mind to think and act, a’nervous system true as a dial in its response to the 
truth about you? Will you, boy of the twentieth century, let him come as a man among 
men in his time, or will you throw away his inheritance before he has had the chance to 
touch it? Will you let him come, taking your place, gaining through your experience, 
hallowed through your joys, building on them his own, or will you fling his hope away- 
decreeing, wanton like, that the man you might have been shall never be?—Dawid Starr 


Jordan. 
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PERSONALITY IN BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


[Address by A. E., Winship before the Business Men’s 
Dining Club, Oklahoma City,| 


Personality is the vital factor in all success, 
social, commercial, industrial or political. Per- 
sonality saves conventionality from petrifaction 
and saves individuality from putrifacation. It re- 
tains the permanancy and reliability of conven- 
tionality while preserving the glow, zeal and in- 
spiration of individuality. 

Personality is not established until it is a perma- 
nent quality and it is not personality after it is 
erystalized or petrified. Personality is biological 
and never geological or mineralogical. It is al- 
ways growthful, blooming, fruiting but has never 
gone to seed. It is never sentimental or senile. 

It is never wholly unlike any person of that 

class and it is never wholly like any one of that 
class. Your place of business needs to be where 
such a business would be expected to be. And it 
should be so like all other places of business in that 
kind of business, that no one could question, but 
that he was in that kind of a place of business, and 
yet it should have such a personality that no one 
could possibly mistake any other place of busi- 
ness for your place of business, 
In politics you should be so loyal to the fellows 
you play politics with that everyone who plays 
politics with you will know that you play with 
him. There should be no possible question as to 
where you belong and where you propose to be- 
long. And yet you should be so’ upright and 
downright in your uprightnesSs and downrightness 
that no one would ever think of your being wrong 
or going wrong just because one above you or 
many below you want you to be wrong or go 
wrong. 

When Luther Burbank wants a new creation 
in fruit or flower, he will never begin his experi- 
mentation until he finds a sample to work upon 
that is intensely natural, traditional, conventional. 
He has spent fortunes in searching mountains, 
valleys and deserts for a given fruit or flower that 
is most tenaciously characteristic, for with only 
such a one is it worth while to try to develop a 
new personality. Nothing that is freakish will 
ever produce personality in nature or human na- 
ture. 

Vigor is essential to vitality. A constitution ‘is 
necessary to constitute a new constitution. The 
Declaration of Independence would not have been 
worth writing but, for the decalogue. It was He- 
brew constancy that has made American consis- 
tency a jewel. 
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Close observation of 600 school boys through 
a period of seven years to discover the effects of 
the tobacco habit demonstrated to Superintend- 
ent,.Davis, Menominee, Mich., that the non- 
smokers averaged from two to ten per cent. 
higher in scholarship and were at still greater ad- 
vantage in the athletics of the school. 


When results are not attained it is of first im- 
portance that we know—not guess—whether the 
cause is in the child, the teacher, the superintend- 
ent, or the board of education. 
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September 17, 1914 
IN THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


RURAL COUNTY SUPERVISOR 


[Failing to get an article I got this rattling good 
letter —Editor.] 


Dear Mr. Winship :-— 

Your request to “rattle off” an account of the 
work being done in McDowell county has just 
reached me. I wish I had Jessie Field's power to - 
picture the place and the people to you. But I 
haven't so I'M just send you a hurried sketch of 
what I am attempting, and ask you to arrange 
suitable “clothing and trimmings.” Only, please 
don’t quote me as saying any of it. 

First of all the place has a great deal to do with 
it. Almost anything can be accomplished in our 
mountains here in Western North Carolina. It’s 
an ideal place to be happy, bright and busy. Then 
the people—they are mot the ignorant unambi- 
tious moonshiners usually pictured in the sensa- 
tional magazine stories, which refer to us as the 
“poor whites of the mountain sections.” To be 
sure, like all sections of the country, we find some 
of this class but they are not typical of Western 
North Carolina. We also have the log cabin with 
us yet but it is not the typical home of our people, 
no more than the poor tenament houses are typi- 
cal of New York city. Now don’t call me a hot 
little Southerner— I’m not too hot. Only wish 
to give facts. Ours is a wonderful people, full of 
enthusiasm, energy and ambition. In fact, we have 
almost too much of the above for our finances. 
That question is holding us back today. I find so 
many places where a few hundred dollars would 
accomplish wonders—or even a few dollars would 
mean much. In the mean time we are doing what 
we can with our means. My work as supervisor 
embraces almost everything that is needed to be 
undertaken in the rural sections. First of all 
as an adviser and helper of the teacher I conduct 
demonstration lessons, visit homes, help with pro- 
grams, arouse school pride, make peace between 
teacher and patrons when necessary, etc. 

We are attempting something with sewing and 
cooking and agriculture. With the sewing we did 
good work last year. Also agriculture. Did very 
little with cooking,—more attention will be paid 
to it this year. In the spring I conducted a six- 
weeks’ normal at our county high school with 
thirty teachers, enrolled. This was after all other 
rural schools were closed. Then had similar course 
in Marion Graded School with twenty teachers en- 
rolled. The tomato club work is new in_ this 
county. I am just starting it this year. As we 
have no collaborator and no money to get one to 
devote her time to this I am doing it myself. I 
am right busy with this and the Boys’ Corn Clubs. 

Last fall we had thirteen boys to report on the 
Corn Club. I went to see their corn and helped 
to measure ground and corn and make reports. 
This was worth while for it helped to imterest 
other boys. With our large enrollment this year 
I can’t attempt anything like that again. In go- 
ing to schools I manage to visit most every boy's 
acre. We keep up the interest with picnics, pat- 
teacher and patrons when necessary, etc. 

About forty of our schools are in session now. 
I am trying to get into all before September 1. 
The teachers as a_ rule are very progressive. I 
visited a little one-teacher school the other day 
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which did my heart good, The one-toom build- 
ing is small. The school had been in session four 
days. The teacher is only a girl. Flowers were 
growing in every window. A large wild fern 
filled one corner of the room. To be sure, the 
flower pots were cans and buckets but that didn’t 
detract from the beauty of the ferns and flowers. 
Fresh white curtains were placed at the windows. 
All the pictures were passe-partouted or framed. 
And the ideas and plans suggested at the spring 
normal and summer institute were being used. Her 
pictured phonic cards etc., were keeping the chil- 
dren interested and busy. At recess the teacher 
joined the children on the grounds and they played 
the games she had learned herself at Institute. 
The children are proud of this school and better 
than anything else they are happy. Don’t you 
think the teacher has accomplished something 
worth while when she teaches one child to laugh? 
Really and truly so few of them have half the joy 
that is their divine inheritance. 

What we are fighting for is a _ three-teacher 
school. This plan has been worked out by State 
Supervisor L. C. Brogden, and we are hoping to 
be able in the near future to make the average 
school meet his plan, viz: Principal to teach ag- 
riculture ; Assistant, to teach cooking and sewing; 
Assistant, to teach music. That will require a 
principals home and plenty of land for demon- 
stration purposes. Lack of finances hold us back. 
I can’t be satisfied to wait. I want results now. 
You see it is hard when only a few hundred dol- 
lars would place the “plan schools” in every dis- 
trict. 

The one-teacher school will be with us always 
in some sections. Among the more mountainous 
sections consolidation is impossible so we are try- 
ing to make one teacher plan meet local conditions 
in those communities. Another thing that is help- 
ing to keep up the interest in the rural schools is 
our annual county fair. I am assistant secretary 
of the Fair Association and arrange the 
educational exhibits, prizes, parades, etc.. as I 
wish. Last year we had very good exhibits. If 
you like pictures of floats, exhibits, prizes, parades, 
etc. I can send same. The work of the schools 
is kept before the teachers and patrons through 
the educational columns which I have in the 
county paper each. week. In addition to this a 
number of the teachers are “reporters” from their 
districts and this makes a big per cent. of the paper 
“school news.” 

The Superintendent and I will open an institute 
for the negro teachers August 10. About twenty 
teachers will attend the institute. 

I get over the county from school to school in 
many different ways. Sometimes it’s a livery team, 
again it’s horseback on the horse of some obliging 
friend, and more often it’s behind the mule of 
some rural mail carrier. You see IT pay my own 
expenses and always try the cheapest way. 

I spend day in schoolroom, after school closes 
the teachers visit homes of patrons with me. Then 
I spend night with teachers, when we discuss our 
work, 

‘ New this is what T do. You ask me how TI do it? 
I can’t say. Sometimes it’s very poorly done. If 
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any of it “really count?’ it is because IMove it and 
not because of my ability. 

Oh, I wish you could “come and see”—It’s im- 
possible to tell of the place, the people, or the 
work to be accomplished. You must see it for 
yourself. 


a a “a 
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NEBRASKA SCHOOL CODE COMMISSION 
[ Editorial. ] 


Interesting suggestions are emanating from the 
session of the Nebraska State Code Commission. 
Especially interesting and suggestive at this time 
when Nebraska has just come through one of the 
warmest little fights on school issues in its his- 
tory. Some of the suggestions come semi-officially 
from the Commission; others come as proposals 
of different members of the Commission. 

Of the former, perhaps the most pertinent idea 
is that the office of state superintendent of public 
instruction be “removed from politics.’’ The Com- 
mission will propose in its reports to the Legisla- 
ture that a constitutional amendment be submitted 
to the people with a view to making the highest 
educational office in the state system a non-poli- 
tical office. 

In line with a revision and simplificaticn of the 
present school laws the program of the Commis- 
sion calls for five important changes, The state 
apportionment would be more equally distributed, 
the Commission says, if it were made partially on 
the basis of the number of teachers and the daily 
attendance in different localities, rather than par- 
tially on the basis of the school census which is the 
present method. 

Consolidation and rural high schools should be 
more abundant the Commission thinks, and it 
makes suggestions along these lines. The other 
two main points of suggested reform are matters 
of certification and finance. 

One member of the Commission, William Rit- 
chie, Jr., of Lincoln, offers a suggestion which has 
received widespread attention in Nebraska. He 
thinks the schools of the state might well benefit 
from the development of water power in Nebraska. 
The children of the state, he says, might as well 
reap the benefits of water power development, in- 
stead of leaving the considerable profits of such 
development as a reward for initiative on the part 
of a few far-sighted men or corporations. 

The suggestion is that the state issue $10,000,- 
000 in bonds for the development of Nebraska’s 
large water power sites and that the state treasurer 
be directed to invest the school fund in these 
bonds. The state school fund will thus be put to 
a direct service for the state, Mr. Ritchie points 
out. 

Figures have been collected, he says, to show 
that the state could sell water power thus devel- 
oped at one-half the cost of developing power from 
coal in Nebraska. The income of the bonds ac- 
quired by the school fund would bring as much 
as $2.000,000 for the schools each vear, according 
to estimates. Mr. Ritchie and others have gone 
over the matter from practical and public-spirited 
viewpoints. 
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THE TEACHING OF VOCATIONAL ENGLISH— (IID 


JOHN B. OPDYCKE 
Julia Richman High School, New York City 


The call came a little while ago for commercial 
English. . Teachers. of, English—alive, eager 
alert, as usual—immediately went in for adver- 
tising and salesmanship, newspapers and maga- 
zines, finance and industry, as if to swallow them 
at one gulp. They did not stop to define their 
territory. They did not stop to ask, how far 
shall we, go? how much of this or that com- 
mercial subject belongs to English proper, how 
much to bookkeeping, stenography and 
writing, art, and economics? They set to work 
at all of these subjects, without limitation. A 
recent book on business English very fairly re- 
flects this unchecked rush forward. It treats 
not only of the subjects above mentioned, but it 
goes so far as to instruct inthe proper signature 
on drafts and checks. In other words, it has in- 
vaded the subject of Business Forms; it has in- 
vaded the commercial department; it leaves the 
teacher of English no place to stop in commer- 
cial composition. Now I should be the last one 
to halt when any new opportunity knocks at the 
English classroom door. Reasoning from the 
theory that the busy man always has time to do 
more, I believe the teacher of English will find 
time to do more (and to do it well) than the very 
much he is now doing. But certainly his work 
needs to be a little more clearly defined especially 
in its vocational phases (and commercial subjects 
of course form a very essential part of vocational 
English), before any satisfactory results can be 
achieved. No attempt must be made, for in- 
stance, to teach salesmanship in. toto in the Eng- 
lish classrooom. In the first place it does not at 
all belong to the subject of English. It has rami- 
fications into various other departments, such as 
art,- mathematics, bookkeeping, economics, sten- 
egraphy and typewriting. In the second place, 
#@ teachers of English insist upon dashing ahead 
and treating all of salesmanship, not only shall 
much of it be taught very badly, but the richest 
possible opportunities in correlation will be nega- 
tived, if not lost altogether. attempting 
to teach vocational English, therefore, let us try 
to understand what it includes and consequently 
excludes, and exactly what our purpose must be 
in teaching it. 

The subject-matter of a course in vocational 
English, extending through the last elementary 
school year to the end of the high school course, 
seems to fall pretty naturally into three general 
groups :— 

Group I :-— 

A. Letter writing. 

B. Domestic problems: recipes, 
measurements, directions, 
tions, “how to make,” records, ete. 

Group [L:— 

A. Newspapers and_ periodicals. 

B. Advertising and salesmanship. 

Group U1: 

A. Industry: produce, manufacture, trans 
portation, etc. 


type- 


Before 


patterns, 
specifica- 


B. Finance: banking, insurance, corporation, 
etc. 

Analyzing this grouping and subject-matter ‘4 
little, we observe that both are arranged in order 
of deminishing connection with English 
work and in order’ of increasing  cor- 
relative possibility. We observe moreover 
that one subject follows another nat: 
urally, that Group II develops from Group | 
Group III, from Group Il. The arrangement js 
therefore sequential in the larger as well as in the 
smaller unit of division. The growth of subject 
separation from the English department to other 
departments in a school is gradual and develop- 
mental, All of Group I must be handled by the 
English teacher, with some correlation, of course, 
with the proper departments. Letter-writing must 
touch everything, everywhere, all the time, and 
will be made to by the efficient teacher, 
At least one half of the content indicated under 


’ 


do SO 


Group II belongs to the English teacher. 
Newspapers and periodicals are _ pecularly 
for the English department, but 
not exclusively so. History, commercial 


branches, economics are also using them, though 
with different purpose, from different points of 
view. Advertising and salesmanship belong 
quite as largely in the departments of art, eco- 
nomics bookkeeping, as in English; The par- 
titioning should be about half and half. 
Group IIT belongs to English almost not at all, 
certainly for only minor treatment. 

All groups belong in both elementary and high 
school the more advanced study of 
the subject-matter indicated being for high school 


here 


classrooms, 


pupils. Wherever taught the subjects should be 
kept strictly sequential; i, e., under “Domestic 
Problems” the writing of news records, the 


weather, death and marriage notices, etc., may 
be made to lead directly into the study of the 
newspaper proper. [rom the newspaper an easy 
transition may be made into advertising and 
salesmanship, and so on. Again, the scquen-e 
of work in vocational composition—in the elemen- 
tary grades at least—may be made delightfully cul- 
tural epoch by means of the adoption of subject- 
matter to pupil life-period. All youngsters, boys 
or girls, pass through the marble, the doll, the 
mud pie, the wild west, the chivalry ages, to 
mention but a few. 

This development of play or ideal stages in the 
life of a child offers excellent opportunity to the 
The 
mud pie recipe must be written; pitching a tent 
the pat- 
normal 


teacher of vocational English composition. 


for a wild west show must be explained: 


tern of a doll’s dress will interest every 


girl. And when we, as teachers of English com- 
position shall have turned these, and many other 
subjects to good account, we shail 
have accomplished three — definite peda- 
evogical benefits: we shall have used the child's 
experiences for education; we shall have given 


practical instruction in practical expression; and 
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we shall have avoided the mangling of some classic 
for composition purposes. 

The purpose, generally stated, in teaching the 
subjects should be 

In Group I:— 

Mastery of the letter form and facility in ex- 
pository expression. 

In Group LI :— 

Undertsanding of and facility in the English 
of newspapers and periodicals, advertising 
and salesmanship. 

In Group III (in addition to the two foregoing :— 


— 
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Expressional facility, dictional versatility, di- 
alectical energy in the subjects named by 
means of a study of the type expressions 
and the vocabulary in the literature of each: 

In all three groups supplementary reading and 
concrete investigation must be done along lines 
related to the particular subject-matter. 

Each of the first four subjects named will be 
discussed in the four succeeding chapters, under 
the heading of (1) Form’ and Content,” atid (2) 
Method. An additional chapter will be devoted 
to the subjects named under Group III. 


~~ 
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PICTURE STUDY—(1) 


MARY E. COTTING 
(NEW SERIES) 


A number of years,ago there obtained among 
parents the idea of cultivating child freedom, and 
asa fesult of an impetfect understanding, of. the 
right method of applying the basic laws 
of the idea the children of the present. time 
are mentally keen, fascinatingly unafraid to ex- 
press themselves and to act; but—also—they are 
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CHILDREN CATCHING MINNOWS.—Curran 

(Used by permission of Emery Art Company, Boston.) 
lacking in the exercise of those virtues which 
make for physical, mental and spiritual decorum. 

That the time has come for a readjustment of 
the attitude toward child-freedom, and the child’s 
place in life’s action is markedly evident. Un- 
doubtedly upon the teacher will fall the heaviest 
part of the task of working out the corrective of 
the problem. 

For many years the “path of learning’ has 
been made a pleasurable one and, unless the con- 
tinuance of bright, catchy experiences still. ob- 
tains the drawing of the child into the proper 
attitude toward life will become that sort, of a 
struggle from which little of permanent good will 
result. 

Since pictures appeal to the human of all ages 
it would be wise for the teacher to depend in a 
goodly measure upon their use as the means of 
awakening and cultivating a desire to possess 
those qualities of character which denote a beauti- 
ful, well balanced woman and manhood. 

To make a natural beginning—one connecting 
home and school life—there may be used for the 
first study exercise “Children Catching Minnows,” 
by the American artist Charles C. Curran. While 


—Miss Cotting will answer any inquiries if sent with self-addressed 
and stamped envelope 


placing the picture before the class begin the fol- 
lowing modified story form of developing ‘a les- 
son: Once upon a time a father and mother said 
to each other, “We'll take the children’ off for a 
holiday-time.” So, one day they all started for 
a place like this. How do you suppose they got 
there? Yes, they went in the cars (surface, un- 
der ground, elevated?) to the wharf (explain) 
where the boat was. How do you go upon the 
boat? What~ do you “suppose -happened -after 
these people had been on the boat, a little while? 
What made it move? (enlarge, explain.) What 
did the children see as the boat moved along? 














BOYS SALLING A BOAT.-~ Israels 
(Used by permission of Emery Art Company, Boston.) 


After a good while the boat reached the landing 
place (describe) and all these people that we 
know about left the boat, and walked way down 
the beach. Pretty soon they sat down and ate 
their luncheon, after which shoes and stockings 
were taken off, and you can see in the picture jus\ 
what happened next. Some other children came 
along.with a net and all had a fine time together, 
Encourage individuals to tell just how it feels to 


(Coptinued on page 241.) 
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THE HEIGHT OF EFFICIENCY 
For a demonstration of educational efficiency 
we commend the activities of P. G. Holden and 
his office and field associates. Their 
germinant in the Harvester Building, Chicago, 
but branches to the most rural farm and way- 
side school between the Gulf of Mexico and Puget 


It is vital in every phase, sane in every 


work is 


Sound. 
feature, and throbs with patriotism in every ac- 
tion. 

They make some agricultural experts look like 
boss putterers, some educational leaders look like 
trailers, and some officials look as though they 
were walking on stilts. 

One notable element is the evolution of the lay- 
lecture. The least educated man or woman 
elected as county superintendent working for a 
mere pittance is brought in comradeship with the 
biggest men enjoying such an office, since the best 
of them cannot give as good a lecture for a rural 
community as the humblest of them can give with 
this equipment of charts, diagrams, maps, and 
pictures using the accompanying lecture notes. 
And the lecture, the equipment and the literature 
are but the beginning of good things, for every 
teacher who hears the lecture may also get a sten- 
cil of the charts and diagrams so that with crayon 
she can reproduce them at will on the black- 
board and the children may study them at leisure. 
And the end is not yet for she can stencil them on 
white paper provided by Mr. Holden’s represen- 
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tative and each child can take the charts and dia. 
grams home and entertain and instruct the home 
folk until they are fully enlightened upon the ya- 
rious phases of agricultural education that wil] 
be valuable to them. 

Here is a progressive lecture scheme with pro- 
jected efficiency for home-school education and 
community cooperation distributing knowledge 
and attendant power from the centre of knowledge 
in Chicago, through thousands of county superin- 
tendents to teachers, and through them to pupils 
in rural schools and through the children to every 
home where child or parent is willing to utilize the 
equipment, and all without costing the superin- 
tendent, school or district, anything more than a 
trifling rental fee and express one way. 


-" La. 40> 
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MAGNIFYING EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The University of Pennsylvania is keenly alive 
to the vital significance of magnifying education, 
believing that no greater service can be rendered 
the institution, the state, or country than by edu- 
cating, ennobling and inspiring the teachers of 
Pennsylvania, primarily, and of other states inci- 
dentally. Under the highly patriotic leadership of 
men with visions, the last Legislature met the need 
of the hour handsomely and heroically. Provost 
Smith has placed the entire university with abun- 
dant and adequate support and heartiest and ap- 
preciative sympathy behind this educational move- 
ment. 

This School of Education will take rank with the 
other professional schools of the university. The 
course will be four years leading to the degree oi 
Bachelor of Science in education. 

The course in the School of Education will pre- 
pare for all phases of elementary and high school, 
normal, college and university teaching, as well 
as for special teaching and supervising. There 
will be ample provision for a Master’s degree, 
and for a Doctorate of Philosophy. Nothing 
can be too specific professionally to receive abun- 
dant attention, and nothing can be too ambitious 
to cause the School of Education of the University 
of Pennsylvania to meet the demand. 

Kor near twenty years the University has been 
interested in serving the teachers of Philadelphia 
and vicinity and those students in the university 
who have desired to major in education. The 
work was begun by lectures by Dr. Martin G. 
grumbaugh and Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, and 
for the past seven years it has been expanding 
steadily under the guidance of Professor A. Dun- 
can Yocum. 

Now, with greatly enlarged equipment and with 
abundant means, with Dr. Frank P. Graves of the 
University of Ohio, Columbus, as Dean, the de- 
partment becomes a School of Education, pre- 
pared to challenge comparison with any other uni- 
versity schools of education. Primarily _ this 
School of Education will develop the educational 
vitality of the university itself, will identify itseif 
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with all the scholastic and professional needs of 
Philadelphia and its environs in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, will be a significant factor in the 
county institutes of the state, but above all else, 
beginning at West Chester, it is to be an essential 
feature of all the state normal schools. 

Dr. Yocum and Dr. Harlan P. Updegraff will 
be among the leading associates of Dean Graves 
in the realization of all the visions by which Pro- 
vost Smith and the Dean have been inspired. 
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CENTRALIZING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Superintendent J. J. Bruehlman of Dorset, 
seventeen miles south of Ashtabula, Ohio, won 
a series of victories in a campaign for centraliza- 
tion that is a great object lesson in dealing with 
human nature. Under his predecessor the ques- 
tion of centralization had been twice voted down 
by the people and the two campaigns had divided 
the township into rival factions in which the most 
intense bitterness had been developed and the 
enmities had become fierce. The superintend- 
ent’s activity in the campaign was held responsible 
for all the bitterness and he was succeeded by Mr. 
bruehlman, who instituted a quiet study of the 
situation. He satisfied himself that the township 
was abundantly able to support one of the best 
centralized schools in the state including a high 
school. 

He sent to each voter in the township a clear 
and definite statement of their financial resources, 
and the advantage of centralization with a first 
grade high school, enclosing a return envelope 
and asking a frank statement of his attitude on the 
question. Although many replied, there was not 
a favoring majority. But he had the names of 
all who had opposed or who had neglected to re- 
ply. These were seen one by one. Thus step 
by step the plan grew in favor. Mr. Bruehlman 
came in 1909 and in 1911 the township voted an 
appropriation, but not sufficient to complete the 
building and equip it so a second township meet- 
ing was held and the appropriation was increased 
near fifty per cent. The divided township is 
united, there is genuine devotion to the school, 
and the children have first class educational ad- 
vantages through the high school. Tact, 
patience, and a study of human nature did it all. 
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KILPATRICK STUDIES MONTESSORI* 


By far the most satisfactory study of the Mon- 
tessori System that we have seen is Kilpatrick's 
which can be owned for thirty-five cents. Every 
teacher, whether interested in the system or not, 
Should read this monograph with great care. 
Dr. Kilpatrick is eminently judicious in all of his 
writings, but never quite as distinctly so as here. 
It is a great piece of work and, entirely aside 
from its influence upon Montessori in America, 
is worth reading as a study of educational thought 
and tendencies. No one can read these seventy 
pages without having a better view of American 
education as it is. It is also especially illumin- 


_ 


* “Pho Montessori System Examined.” By William Heard Kil- 
te. Ph.D. Riversiae Education Menegraphs, Price, 35 eentes. 


+ New York, Chicago: Houghton Miffiin Company. 
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ating as to the pedagogical significance of John 
Dewey's philosophy. 

Dr. Kilpatrick is appreciative of those phases 
of the Montessori ideals which are significant. 
Oi course he regrets the didactic apparatus which 
is so brilliantly commercialized, as most thought- 
ful educators seem to do. He does not admit 
that she has made any significant contribution to 
educational theory while he concedes that she has 
rendered an important service by stimulating 
thought in a vitalizing way. 

He emphasizes the fact, very generally tecog- 
nized, that she is almost entirely ignorant of all 
that is modern in educational theory and practice, 
taking her ideas largely from the Rousseau-Pesta- 
lozzi-Froebel group and uses the terminology 
long since discarded by psychologists. She has 
caught the Rousseau-Pestalozzi-Froebel spirit 
with twentieth century intensity and passes it on 
with the zeal of this new age, without discrimi- 
nating between that which has served the world 
and that which has been discarded as ill-adapted 
to this age, and incorrect in any age. 

Her ardent and dominating personality, with 
somewhat of the domineering spirit of the re- 
former, has captured some enthusiastic disciples 
as such a personality always does. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that this. sane, wholesome, discrim- 
inating treatment. of the Montessori system will 
be widely, yes, universally read. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS 

One of the great possibilities to often un- 
dervalued is the Night School, which is one of the 
most vital factors in our civilization. 

It is never too late to learn. A little educa- 
tion with the habit of learning is infinitely better © 
than much learning with the conceit that you 
have learned enough. It is not a question how 
much you have learned but how much are you 
learning. 

The glory of the night school is that it keeps 
one a-learning, and there is danger always in day 
school work that one will get an idea that he will 
sometime stop learning. Diplomas tell what you 
have learned and never hint that there is anything 
left to be learned. True we call it a “Commence- 
ment” when we give a diploma and such it should 
be but the diploma or degree always carries with 
it the idea of completion. 

Practically every child in the day school has to 
be there whether he would or not, but no one is 
in a night school but from choice, Provision for 
night school is a noble mission. It should be 
abundant. It should be attractive, winsome. 

The night school should be as varied as one can 
imagine. It should be intensely practical. There 
should be nothing boresome in it. The teaching 
should be most efficient. There should be no 
“type-form” work, no traditionalism, no artifici- 
ality, no puttering. 

No one should teach in a night school who is 
not equal to the best day school work, and, at 
the same time, there should be no night school 
teacher who has become rutty in day school teach- 
1 





ng. 
The night school is no place for a domineering 
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day school teacher. No one with a grouch should 
be permitted to teach in a night school. No one 
who has soured On anybody or anything should 
be permitted to teach or supervise such work. 
Nowhere is there greater need of the buoyancy 
of hope, the joy of faith, the inspiration of vision 





than in a night school. 
A NOBLE RESOLUTION 
Hon. R. H. Wilson whose renomination as 


state superintendent was won by carrying seventy- 
five of the seventy-seven counties of the state and 
by a vote of 28,424 above his nearest competitor 
in an after-nomination statement spoke of a pre- 
campaign «announcement of his in this _para- 
graph:— dead 
When I announced for re-nomination, 
I stated positively that | would not make 
one statement that would reflect upon 
the character or reputation of any man 
who might oppose me for this nomina- 
tion. I am indeed glad to be able to say 
that I kept this promise. 
This is not a universal practice we regret to 
say, but the world is advancing in campaign honor 
though it is not universally attained as yet. 
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THE HECK-HEALTH CAMPAIGN 

Professor W. H. Heck of the Department of 
Education of theUniversity.,of Virginia ap- 
parently leads all specialists in vitalizing the ef- 
forts of promoting public health through the pub- 
lic schools. 

He has a broader view, a clearer vision, and a 
more definite grasp of details than has any other 
worker in this field of whom we know. He has 
studied elaborately the health basis of education, 
for near ten years, in the public schools and com- 
munity life of Professor Heck has 





Virginia. 
brought into harmonious action the equipment 
and’ personnel of the State University the State De- 
partment of Education, and the State Department 
of Health. He has personally made observations 
in’ nearly every county in the state, and has pub- 
lished ‘highly valuable results of these observa- 
tions and of various studies that have been made 
throughout the state. The Orange county 
studies and attendant Report has a national sig- 
nificance. 


+4 .e-4-e~ 
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MOTHERHOOD MONUMENT 

In all the land, if indeed in all the world, there 
is nO monument to Motherhood or to Woman- 
hood, and Helen P. Sanborn of San Francisco, 
president of the Woman’s Board of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition proposes to have 
a Motherhood Monument at the San Francisco 
Exposition to be dedicated to Pioneer Mothers. 

Mrs. Sanborn’ is president of the Pioneer 
Mother Monument Association organized to 
raise a fund and erect a monument symbolizing 
Motherhood, to be dedicated to the Pioneer 
Mothers of the West—the self-sacrificing women, 
who, with their little ones at their side, braved the 
dangers and underwent the hardships and priva- 
tions that are always incident to pioneer life. 

The Monument has been promised the place 
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of honor, beneath the dome of the rotunda of the 
Fine Arts Building of 


the Exposition, and. at the 
close of the Exposition, Will be tendered to the 
City of San Francisco, constituting 


a permanent 
contribution to 


the art of the State. The’ esti- 
mated cost of the Monument is $25,000. The first 
sum subscribed was from the 
Daughters of the Golden West. 
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IDAHO STATE SUPERINTENDENCY 
Miss Grace M. Shepar@’s‘ refusal to be a candi- 
date for a third term as State Superintendent oi 
Idaho made easy ard natural the promotion Of her 
assistant, Miss MeFoy; whose eminently success- 


$2,500 Native 





iul experience as county superintendent and as 
teacher in the Lewiston State Nortnal School has 
made her invaluable as assistant to: Miss Shepard, 
and her election which seems assured guarantees 
the continuance of the present vigorous and vital 
administration. 


+o 
HONORS IN 1915 
It was our privilege to be present at the com- 
mencement exercises of Chicago University, and 
not the least of the 
proportion of modern 
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phases of interest was the 

American names among 
those graduating, and the bearers of these names 
were taking more than their share of highest de- 
grees and honors. Here are a few of new names 
catalogued :— 

Iser, Nants, Bendam, .Eichom, Scharfemstein, 
Schufflebotham, Skonipinski, Skornipinski, Jiran, 
Ovloy, Steinbauer, Yamt, Abramoviteh, 
Biedrzycka, Pfingst, Pohlmann, Nov- 
Otay, Obye, Gunthrop, Rubovits, Kumaji, Saeto, 
Bjornberg, Yobe, Gaensle. Kaweuchi, Bronaugh, 
Zooh, Braafledt Bacholz, Aase. 

POA I Ath he 


Perlstein, 


Refsell, 


A SCHOOLMASTER-STATESMAN 

Patrick H. Kelley, Congressman from Michi- 
gan, who proves to be one of the ablest National 
Republican. campaigners, is the same “Pat” 
Kelley, who was so popular as state superintend- 
ent of Michigan only a short time ago, School- 
masters are getting to be more popular and al- 
most as numerous as lawyers in official life. 





0: @-0-@-0- @-0- 
You are entirely out-of-date if you put sta- 
tionary chairs and desks into your primaty ‘rooms, 
in a new building, and you are not wholly up-to- 
date if you put them in any grade. 


The latest agricultural announcement is that a 
pond on a farm is worth as much per acre for 
fish as land for crops, and boys would rather culti- 
vate the fish than the corn. 


There was an increase of 6,358 school build- 
ings last year which was twice as large an in- 
crease as the increase in school attendance 


Get the most, of the best out of life and heip 


your pupils to get the most of the best out of 
their life. 


Knowledge is power only when it is applied. 
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[Continued from page 237.) 
paddle and wade in the water; what fun it is to 
make feet-pictures in the’ moist sand; to build 
cities and model many things with the sand. 
Enumerate all objects likely'to be found, and the 
discoveries to be made in the puddles left by the 


tide in the “granny places” among the rocks. 
When’ tired’ the ‘children went back to 
mother and cyddled down to rest.. Some 
of them went to sleep and when they woke 


tip there was father, who had. been ‘down the 





AFTER THE STORM.- Israels 
(Used by permission of Emery Art Company, Boston.) 


beach” and bought small pails and shovels. Now 
you may be sure there was another kind of play 
to be enjoyed, and do you know what the chil- 
dren found as they dug? The largest boy thought 
he’d found a clam, but, it was just an empty 
shell. Speak of the sea-weeds that are brought 
in by the tide. As it began to be dark everyone 
got and when the boat 
whistled the people were all in their places quite 
ready to enjoy the trip homeward. Could you 
tell what they. saw home? Yes, stars, 
lights on the shore, and the moon making lovely 
shining places on the sea, and queer shadows on 
land. When our: friends had taken their seats 
in the car, big brother said, “We've ‘remembered 
all that the tag means all. day, haven't 
we, father?” Father said they certainly had and 
called the attention of all the children to a large 
electric transparency which told the same story 
that the seat tags told. ‘Devote time and thought 
as to the best means Of impressing every child 
with the importance of Stop! Think! Act! 

The artist’s subjects like that of this work are 
attractive and charm by their simple appeal to 
truth. His pictures present domestic, out-door 
and other subjects adapted to that treatment 
Encourage the children to be on 
the alert to find reproductions of his work in cur- 
rent publications. 

This first will arouse sufficient interest 
to make possible the use of “A Boy Sailing a 
Boat”—(Josef Israels), which is somewhat more 
complicated in construction and suggestion, 
As it is being placed beside the first picture, 
question: Is this in any wav like the other one? 
Who are. the persons? Is the sister too large to 
Share the boy’s fun? Have you 
sailéd-(ex¢ept ‘in’ a tub)—such a boat? En 
courage the telling of individual experiences, and 
Ce ' r ‘ ] ’ a» hitArac 
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ready to go home, 
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“Safety” 
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What is this boy holding? Why? Then there is 
more water than is shown in the picture? ‘Are 
these children old enough to go about alone? 
What have father and mother told them (“Safety” 
—enlarge and apply here as_ before). . Do, you 
think their home is near? Tell about the country 
and the probability that these Dutch children 
are playing within home boundaries. Explain 


the probable difference between this play-place 


and that of the other picture. Trace the differ- 
ences in person and action of the small people of 
both pictures. Notice shadows. cast, on, ground 
and water. Allow several children to stand so as 
to “throw” shadows and. develop the fact. that.a 
strong for shadow-forming, 
Show how. sun-shadows may help the children to 
tell when it is time to go home. Will there be 
anything to take home to mother? What will 
the children have to tell her? What will happen 
afterwards? 

Following this another picture “After the 
Storm” by the same artist (Josef Israels) is to be 
considered. 

Is this an out-doors picture? 
Yes, and so it is called an interior. What do you 
see in it?) Are any of these persons the ones of 
the last picture? Why? The, women are tyo 
old, the child too young. What is the latter do- 
ing? Why aren’t the Wonten doing the same 
thing? Theyrane, watching for, the;child’s father, 
and the man who helps him. They are out in 
the fishing boaf, and there has been a hard storm. 
The woman who is sitting in the doorway came 
to be company for. the other when the storm came 
up. They do not like to be alone while the storm 


light is necessary 


Of what, then? 


rages, and it is not wise to take the child away 
from home. The women are most anxious for 


they do not yet know if the men are safe; but 
they do not show their fear for sonny-boy must 
not be made afraid. Do you think the women are 
brave? Will the men be brave also?’ Bring out 
the thought of the various ways in which one may 
be brave. Show how the same thought of 
“Safety” may be put to the test by the fishermen 
of that far-away land as well as here in our home 
land. Anticipate the joy of the meeting when 
the men shall appear and speak of the self-con- 
trol exercised by the father, who will not awaken 
his little son though he longs to greet him. 

Notice the construction of the picture; the 
treatment of light- and shadow; the use of the 
former to bring into prominence the adult faces 
since they: are of most importance; the play of 
half-light upon the child, who might easily be 
overlooked because of the emphasis upon the 
stress-thought depicted in expression and pose of 
the women. Touch upon dignity of the atmos- 
phere of the work. 

The last study—‘Interior of a Cottage’’*—( Josef 
Israels)—shows an opposite condition from that 
of the one just studied. Here is the calm, of un- 
disturbed home-life. The heavy tasks accom- 
plished, the mother sews and enjoys meanwhile 
the near presence- of her baby-dear. 
homely comfort and somewhat of 
hown in the mother’s surroundings. 


There is 
prosperity 
That she is 


*Recerived too late fer use in this ia«ne. 
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happy and free from need—worry is also evinced 


by the contented expression of her face, and 
unhurried peaceful pose. There is less light in 
this picture and more shadow for the latter is 


needed to emphasize the thought of quiet, and 
the low light necessary for perfect rest. Israels 
used most cleverly light and shadow in creating 
the atmosphere of his pictures. Probably this 
is due to his close study of Rembrandts’ work by 
which Israels was greatly influenced. This 
modern (1824-1911) Dutchman found inspiration 
as did the French master Millet in the life of the 
simple peasant and fisherfolk of his time. 
Though he learned much from the French school 
to which Millet belonged, his work is distinctively 
Dutch. It does not show the indescribable mag- 
netism of the Frenchman’s work, but it holds an 
impelling story-element so well porportioned as 
to appeal quite as strongly as does the French 
master’s work. So wonderful was the quantity 
and quality of the atmosphere of his paintings he 
became a leading force in Dutch art; and, today 
this characteristic is the dominant one of the 
whole modern school of art in Holland. The les- 
son taught by Israels is one of moderation, self- 
control, care and joy of family life, and the beauty 
of simple, truthful lives and acts. 





BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
[Resolution of N. E. A.] 


The association records with gratitude its ap- 
preciation of the services rendered the cause of 
education by the Bureau of Education and ex- 
presses its hope that the work may be enlarged 
and strengthened. This association records its 
judgment that all the distinctively educational 
work of the Federal Government should be cen- 
tered in and administered by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education and urges sufficient funds to en- 
able it to become an effective clearing house for 
accurate information in regard to all phases of edu- 
cation and all educational agencies in this and all 
other countries and an official source of informa- 
tion on the problems of education in the several 
states and countries. Well defined authority 
should be given the bureau to enable a desirable 
co-operation with state and local educational 
authorities in improving educational conditions. 
To this end the association recommends to the 
Congress of the United States through the Hon- 
orable Secretary of the Interior an annual appro- 
priation of not less than five hundred thousand 
dollars. The association also recommends that a 
committee of seven be appointed by this associa- 
tion to assist in obtaining funds for the bureau and 
to co-operate with the bureau in extending its 
work in harmony with the purposes for which it 
was established. 


a 
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THE LEGEND OF THE MAIZE 


LILLIE A. FARIS 

[This story of the gift of corn is adapted from Long- 
fellow’s “Hiawatha.”] 

“You shall hear how Hiawatha 
Prayed and fasted in the forest 
For the profit of his people.” 

It was the custom among the Indians for boys just 
entering into manhood, to go out into the forest alone, 
build a hut, fast and pray. Sometimes it was for re- 
nown among wafriors, sometimes for greater craft in 
fishing, skill in hunting, or triumph in battle. This was 
supposed to make them stronger and better able to meet 
the struggles of life. 

Hiawatha Enters Manhood.—Once in the Moon of 
Leaves (the springtime), Hiawatha went to the forest 
and built a wigwam and fasted and prayed to the Great 
Spirit. 

“Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
But for profit of the people.” 


On the first day he wandered through the woods and 
saw the rabbit, deer, squirrel, pigeon, wild goose, and 
many birds and animals. 


“Master of Life,” he cried desponding, 
Must our lives depend on these things?” 


On the second day he went through the meadow by 
the river, saw the rice, the grapevine, and all kinds of 
berries. They seemed fleeting to him and again he 
cried, 

“Master of Life, 
Must our lives depend on these things?” 

On the third day he went to the lake; he saw the 
fishes, the sturgeon, the perch, and others, but they did 
not satisfy the longing of his soul, and still he cried, 

“Master of Life, 
Must our lives depend on these things?” 


On the fourth day Hiawatha lay exhausted on his 
leafy couch, and as he lay there with half open eyes he 
saw a youth dressed in green and yellow approaching. 
Long green plumes bent o’er his forehead and his hair 
was golden. He looked with tenderness and pity on 
Hiawatha and then said, 

“O, my Hiawatha, 
All your prayers are heard in heaven, 
For you pray not like the others, 
* * * s * . 
From the Master of Life descending 
I. the friend of man, Mondamin, 


Come. 


* * * « * * 


You shall gain what vou have prayed for; 
Rise, O youth, and wrestle with me.” 

Hiawatha arose, and as he touched Mondamin he 
seemed to gain new strength and they wrestled until 
sunset. 

Mondamin told Hiawatha that again next day at 
sunset he would come, and so he did. They wrestled 
three times together and the youth stood tall and beau- 
tiful before Hiawatha, with his plumes nodding and 
waving, with the sweat standing like drops of dew on 
his face, and said “Hiawatha, you have bravely wrestled 
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The problem of mental fatigue is too insignificant to be of any importance in the av- 
erage healthy school child under normal conditions; and the elaborate arrangement of 


schedu'es of work designed to counteract fatigue is useless—W. H. Heck, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education, University of Virginia. 
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with me. “Tomorrow, the victory shall be yours,” and 
then he added, 

“You will conquer and o’ercomé me; 

Make a bed for me to lie in, 

Where the rain may fall upon me, 

Where the sun may come and warm me, 

Strip these garments, green and yellow, 

Strip this nodding plumage from me. 

Lay me in the earth and make it 

Soft and loose and light above me. 

Let no hand disturb my slumbers, 


* * * * a 7 


Only come yourself and watch me, 
Till I awake and start and quicken. 
Till I leap into the sunshine.” 

On the seventh morning old Nokomis came bringing 
food to Hiawatha. She begged him to take it but he 
would not, and asked her to go home and wait until the 
sun was setting. The poor old grandmother went home 
sorrowing and weeping for fear his “strength would fail 
him.” 

Hiawatha waited—the next day seemed long to him 
but at last it ended, and just as the sun was sinking, 
Mondamin came. They wrestled again, and suddenly 
Hiawatha stood alone and the youth with gay plumes 
and flaunting feathers lay before him. 

Triumph at Last—Hiawatha did as Mondamin had 
told him, stripped his garments from him and kept the 
earth soft above him. He watched the spot every day, 
kept it clear of weeds and insects, and at last his patience 
was rewarded, for “up there came a small green 
feather,” and then still others, until at length there 
stood the maize in all its beauty, and Hiawatha cried, 
“It is Mondamin; ’tis the friend of man, Mondamin.” 
He went and called Nokomis and Iagoo and told them 
the story of his wrestling and of a promise of a new 
food for the nations. And then as the autumn came and 
the green leaves turned to yellow, 


“Then the ripened ears he gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from off them 
As he once had stripped the wrestler, 
Gave the first feast of Mondamin, 

And made known unto the people 

This new gift of the Great Spirit.” 


—Ohio Teacher. 





GIRLS’ CANNING CLUBS 


MESS ELLA AGNEW 


Supervisor Girls’ Demonstration Work, Virginia 


In spite of all our talk about the need of the 
country girl, the one thing very necessary to make 
her realize that she is a vital part of the country, 
is the knowledge that she is absolutely needed, her 
brain, her muscle, her whole self are necessary for 
the all around development of her home—and the 
added fact that giving of herself is worth some- 
thing in actual cash—thus making it possible for 
her to make an independent living and still stay at 
home. The trouble with our country girl has been 
the taking for granted on the part of the parents 
that she is willing to stay on and work indefinitely 
from eight to sixteen hours a day and receive a 
meagre board and a few clothes handed out at in- 
tervals. 

This for the girl who does work—another coun- 
try girl—and we do find her, is the one good’ for 
Nothing ; too good to stay in the country and help 
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meet the problems facing father and mother: and 
good for nothing in the city; because of her great 
fear that work of all kind is contaminating, ‘hav- 
ing been taught at hoe that work is for servants. 

Both girls need our help. The way to meet the 
needs of both classes is through the garden gate 
into the home. The special need for the first named 
class is to give her some return for her labor by 
apportioning a small piece of ground, if only one- 
tenth of an acre, as. her own, from which she is 
to receive all proceeds and so recognize her worth, 
to some extent. To the second girl we should 
teach the dignity of labor, by teaching the way to 
labor, by teaching the way to obtaining know- 
ledge necessary for this work in the public schools, 
as well as the homes. 

The plan is to. secure through the countty 
schools the girl who will agree to take one-tenth 
acre in tomatoes, and after the heavy work is done 
for her, undertake to care for all plants herself, 
keeping a strict account of all expenditures, that 
she may know the net gain when the crop is har- 
vested. When the vegetables are ripe the county 
worker comes around with a portable canner, sets 
it up, either in the school yard or in the back yard 
of some girl, where all girls in the neighborhood 
have collected and lessons are given in scientific 
canning of all vegetables. After the home is pro- 
vided with all needed vegetables, the tin cans are 
brought in and tomatoes canned for commercial 
purposes, markets being secured by the county 
worker. 

The first year two women worked in Virginia and 
South Carolina in three counties, having three 
hundred girls. The second year Virginia had one 
worker for all time working four counties, with 
two helpers for six weeks. In all the South 3,000 
girls are working in eight states. The third year 
Virginia had, exclusive of state worker, ten county 
workers; while in all the South 150 women have 
charge of 25,000 girls. 

In one home in Virginia 
was killed and _ left the family  desti- 
tute. One girl of thirteen was _ forced 
to work. The sick mother was arranging for her 
to go into the county store for the summer, 
though she was needed at home. The county 
worker persuaded her to raise tomatoes instead, by 
guaranteeing her as much money as she would 
make in the store, to be paid in monthly install- 
ments, if necessary. October found the girl with 
$10 more than she would have had in the store. 
She had worked at home all summer and learned 
may lessons in home making. 

The average net gain each one-tenth acre for 
Virginia was $27.50. Many girls made a good 
deal more and many made a good deal less, thus 
demonstrating the fact once more that it is not 
ground or hoe but the girl back of it all who 
counts. 

But above and beyond every lesson taught is the 
development of womanhood, the all-round devel- 
opment.of the girl, her awakening to the fact that 
she is needed in home, in school and in community 
and that her best self is needed in order to fill the 
place waiting for her. 


“ 


the father 
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A PERSONAL LETTER TO KEEP BOYS IN SCHOOL 


Superintendent McKillop, of Lovelock, Nevada, at- 
tempts to attract boys and girls back to school by 
personal letters in which he sums up briefly but 
definitely a few of the arguments in favor of educa- 
tion most likely to appeal to boys and girls of the 
restless age in city or country. The letter to boys is 
given herewith, not because it is necessarily a model, 
but because it typifies the newer conception of the 
school’s duty to the community and at the same time 
illustrates a practical method of making the school 
known to those who most need it—the boys and girls 
of fourteen to sixteen years of age. The letter to boys 
follows :— 

My dear Mr. 

Are you going to be one of the Headless 
Army? It’s in the majority ‘and spends its 
time taking directions and a daily pittance 
from the Leading and Ruling minority whose 
heads, fixed on their own shoulders, do the 
thinking and planning that carry the world 
along. The majority draw pay for the work 
they can get out of their muscles and can 
hope for no great change in the future; the 
minority use their physical capacity as a sup- 

plement to their mental capacity and expect all 
' things of Their futures. The dividing line is 
training, another. name for Education. In 
youth, Now, you decide how You will be clas- 
sified later on. This letter is written to re- 
mind you that it is Up To You Now to de- 
cide for which group this vear will help fit you 
and to point to the open doors df the high school. 

You want to earn something at once. 
Let’s measure, if possible the dollars and cents’ 
value of going to school. In the United 
States as a whole, taking conditions by and 
large, the uneducated man can not hope for 
more than $1.50 a day for 300 working days, or 
$450 a year. We'll give him the generous al- 
lowance of forty working years. Total in- 
come, $18,000. Now consider the trained (edu- 
cated) man. What is his average salary? 
Beginning with the President of the United 
States and taking into account the presidents 
of companies, banks, universities, and _ in- 
stitutions of all sorts, their lesser officials, 
lawyers, doctors, the majority of merchants, 
engineers, ministers, real estate and insurance 
men, educated farmers, master artisans, and 
teachers we shall find that $1,000 a year is a 
low estimate for the average income of the 
educated man. It is undeniably true that the 
educated man wears out more slowly and lives 
Longer as well as More Comfortably than 
the uneducated, but for the sake of the argu- 
ment, we'll allow him, too, a forty-year period 
of activity. Total income, $40,000; difference 
in his favor, $22,000. The average difference 
in education is less than 2,200 days. But call- 
ing it 2,200 the average return during a life- 
time for each day in school is 910. Ten Dol- 
lars a Day. Can You Beat It? If so, I 
would like to be shown how. For Nevada, the 
figures are different, of course, but the relation 
between the two groups is about the same. 

You can doubtless think of exceptions in 
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our own community, but how do they compare 
in numbers with those who day after day warm 
free seats on the sidewalks and benches of 
Main street? The man who breaks from the 
ranks of the Headless Army without an edu-- 
cation is the shining exception. For every one 
such there are several below the average. We 
can’t count on being among the fortunate ex- 
ceptions. The chances are about three to one 
against any such supposition. 

One more consideration that may be news to 
you. Lacking fivures for Nevada, we'll take 
those of the neighboring State of California. 
The state’s increase of population for the 
decade ending in 1910 was 60.1 per cent. For 
the same period high school enrollment in- 
creased from 12,179 to 39,113, or 221.1 ner cent. 
High school attendance is beating population 
221.1 to 60.1; in other words, it is increasing 
3.7 times as fast. That means at least two 
things. First, the high school has what you 
as a boy need; second competition, already 
Fierce, is being Intensified. There are four edu- 
cated bovs now after every job sought by 
one educated boy ten years ago. You can see 
at once where that outs the boy without at 
least a high-school training. 

To the question, “What shall I do this win- 
ter?’ the answer is now very plain, is it not? 

Supposing you do give up a job paying 
something each week. It is surrendering 
Little now for Much in the future, giving up 
two or three dollars a day now for a return 
of ten dollars a day postponed a while. It is 
not hard to decide which is the better end of 
That bargain. 

Where should you go to school? 

If you leave Lovelock, you cause a double 
economic loss; first, to the community, be- 
cause its money is expended for fewer in- 
dividuals; second, to yourself, because of the 
greater cost of your maintenance. Further- 
more, you go into new surroundings which 
may mot be agreeable and which certainly re- 
quire readjustment on vour part, and you have 
to form new associations and friendships. You 
break off home ties that might be produc- 
tive of congenial and profitable employment 
at home after the completion of your high- 
school course. 

By attending in Lovelock, you avoid these 
disadvantages which you know as well as I. 
Our course is adapted to meet as many needs 
as possible. . . . With numbers we can 
greatly extend our courses of studies so as 
finally to meet the educational need of every 
boy and girl in the community. As you help 
yourself by attending, you will help many 
others in the securing of what thev. too, need 
for success. 

Please wtite to me about these things, or, 
better still, talk with me about them. I shall 
be glad to see vou either at the schoolhouse or 
at my home. 


Very cordially yours, 


The results justify the effort. 





You can carry in your pocket more fine art for less money in poetry than in 


anything else.—Barrett Wendell, Harbard University. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


MEMORIES OF MY YOUTH _ (1844-1865). By 
George Haven Putnam, LL. D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 447 pp. Price, $2.00. 
George Haven Putnam is highly esteemed profes- 

sionally and greatly admired personally. Few outside 

the family circle have had occasion to know the signi- 


‘ficance of his early life. We have known much of 


ability in business and nobility in civic life of the half 
century of which, as publisher he has been a leader 
among the leaders, but of the life which preceded these 
years we could not know until he consented to give 
the world somewhat of the nleasure his children have 
lon enjoyed in private rehearsals, as it were. Dr. 
Putnam's style is quite captivating. His opportunities 
for meeting interesting men and women, his youthful 
exneriences were such as to imnart a »atriotic glow to 
his reminiscences in both civic and military activities. 
Personally we have enjoved this autobiography as we 
have never enjoyed any other that ended with the 
author’s twenty-first year. Here are 450 pages given to 
the first twenty-one years of a man’s life, and there is 
not a trifling sentence, nor wearisome paragraph. 


THE FEEDING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. By 
Miss M. E. Bulkley of the London (Eng.) School of 
Economics. New York: »The Macmillan Company. 
12mo. Cloth. 278 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The social conscience in many lands has become wide- 
awake to the fact that especially in the crowded cities 
thousands of children im attendance on the public 
schools came with insufficient food nourishment, and 
this impeded their studies to such a degree that it was 
jound advisable to feed them, as well as to instruct 
them. This volume by a competent hand narrates the 
history of this sociological movement, chiefly as it has 
been worked out in Britain, and secondarily as it has 
spread to Germany, France, Italy, and other countries 
of Europe, and also to the United States, where it was 
found that there were considerable numbers of under- 
fed children. Besides the history of the movement, the 
author deals with “The Extent and Causes of Mal- 
nutrition,” ““The Effect of School Meals on the Chil- 
dren,” and “The Effect Upon the Parents.” She also 
gives examples of the menus provided, and draws vyal- 
uable conclusions with which all interested in the move- 
ment should be acquainted. The work is carefully 
done in gathering the necessary information, and the 
book is well worthy of a careful study. 

GENERAL CHEMISTRY. PART L PRINCIPLES 
AND APPLICATIONS. By Lyman C. Newell, Pro- 
fsessor of Chemistry in Boston University. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. TIMlustrated. 175 pp. 
Professor Newell’s new book is a thoroughly modern 

chemistry text, simple and decidedly practical. It in- 

cludes a terse treatment of the facts, laws, theories and 
principals that serve as a foundation of chemistry. prés- 
ented in a style suitable for beginners. Such fundamen- 
tal topics as atomic weights, equations and valence afe 


- made particularly clear by a liberal selection of entirely 
»new exercises and original problems. Further, the text 


« 


~~ 


includes adequate descriptions of chentical ’ processes; 
modern electrolyctic and electrothermal processes for 
making aluminum, sodium hydroxide, carborundum, 
ete.; recent inventions, such as the oxygen helmet, pal- 
motor and oxyacetylene blowpipe, as well as the dis- 
coveries centering around radium; and the relation of 


‘these applications to industries and commerce. The 


chemistry of the home js also elaborately treated. The 
experiments prepared to accompany this text. are pub- 
lished separately as Part Two. 


HACKLANDER’S DER ZUAVE. Edited by G. T. 
Ungeed. Cambridge: University Press. Cloth. §2 
pp. 

_ This story is adapted from a‘miuch longer work “Ein 

Schloss in den Ardennen.” It deals with the escape Of 

two Frenchmen after theit capture in the famous battle 

of Sedan, the decisive battlé of the Franco—Prussign 

War. The text is intended for use on the direct me- 


sthed, and is suitable for pupils who have completed their 


i first¢6urse in German. Accordingly, none of the book 


is in English except the preface. | The exercises; based 
on the text are rather elaborate, consisting of questions 
on the narrative and the use-ef*words and phrases, ex- 


‘ercises on accidence, syntax, and word-formation, sub- 


jects of free composition, suggested by the ‘text, and 
short passages written in the phonetic transcript, for 
Teading and dictation. The symbols used are those of 
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the Association Phonetique Internationale. The book 

is a welcome addition to. the list of reading texts edited 

especially for use with the direct method. 

MILITARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Captain Ira L. Reeves, U. S. A., Pro- 
fessor of Military Science and Tactics, University of 
Vermont. Burlington: Free Press Printing Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 431 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In his foreword the military author complains that 
while education in many of its branches has been given 
large place in history, “none of these books have given 
a glimpse into those features which deal with military 
preparedness, national defense, and the thousand and 
one things necessary to make an educated military man, 
professional or amateur.” To meet such a manifest 
oversight, as he sees it, the author provides an ex- 
haustive review of all the military schools of the 
country, both national and state, as well as private 
schools where military drill is a part of the curriculum. 
Of course such a book is “largely a matter of com- 
pilation,” as the author admits. But it must not be 
discredited at all on this account, for correct compila- 
tion is itself an art. And our author proves himself 
an accurate and painstaking compiler. .In his more 
than 400 pages he covers all the wide field of military 
education in this country, and to those who are inter- 
ested in such a subject, the author will be praised for 
having done his work so well. The text is illuminated 
every here and there by beautiful cuts, revealing the 
military students in some act or other of their drill. 


BEGINNERS’ FRENCH. By Max Walter and Anna 
Woods Ballard. New York: Charles Soribner’s Sons. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 275 pp. 

This is the basic book of the Walter-Ballard French 
Series, and is a companion volume to the Walter-Krause 
“Beginners’ German,” already successfully published. In 
both these books, Professor Walter and his collabora- 
tors have attempted to adapt the direct method to the 
especial needs of American classes, on which the unmod- 
ified direct method is of very doubtful utility. The pres- 
ent text has been carefully compiled, the successive 
steps being se arranged as to bring results in the quick- 
est time; the study of the verb is begun early in the 
course. The material used is necessarily very practical, 
owing to the necessity of its use conversationally, and 
much variety is obtained by frequent changes in method 
of approach. The study of grammar plays a more im- 
portant part than is usual in systems based on the direct 
method. Besides the sixty-three lessons of the text, 
there are passages for reading, a resumé of French 
grammar, and a vocabularly. The illustrations consist 
of reproductions cf photographs of scenes in Paris and 
drawings of the various rooms in a house, etc, to serve 
as subjects for conversation. A map of France is also 
included. 

Teachers who have been waiting for an introductory 
French text-book based on the modified direct method 
should welcome the Walter-Ballard “Beginnets’ 
French.” 


KITE CRAFT AND KITE TOURNAMENTS. By 
Charles M. Miller, of Manual Training Schools, Los 
Angeles. Cal. Peoria (Ill): The Manual Arts Press. 
8 vo. Cloth, 144 pp. Price $1.25. 
A comprehensive and reliable treatment on kites, kite- 

flying, aeroplanes, and tournaments. The author has 

found-that kite-flying is a valuable part of manual train- 
ing for the boys, and he gives methods of construction 
of kites so that they may be successfully flown. The 
book contains 267 illustrations showing. all kinds of kites 
—tailless kites and kites with tails, animal kites, box 
kites, Japanese kites, ornamental kites, etc. In four 
chapters aeroplanes are fully described, nothing pertain- 
ing to them being overlooked. The way to manage 
tournaments or contests in flying kites or aeroplanes 1s 
carefully outlined. Such contests the author recommends, 
to furnish the skill required in making the ait-machines, 
and the method of handling them when up in the air. 

The bibliography of kites takes up several pages, and is 

an interesting feature. 


ALGEBRA FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. By 
Trevor Dennis, Mathematical Master of Sherbourne 
(England) School. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
12mo. Cloth. 155 pp. Price, 6 cents. 

A work by a British mathematician, a graduate of 

Cambridge (England) University. It has been con- 
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~sidered of such value as a work for boys in the prepara- 
“tory schools as to be published by the University Press. 
It is prepared in view of the capacity of the average 
boy in a preparatory school. Nothing in it has been 
presented which is not within the grasp of all such 
pupils. Examples predominate, as it has been felt by 
the author that separate bookwork is out of place in 
the case. of beginners. A rigid discussion of fundamen- 
tals is not necessary until a much later stage. Common 
entrance examination papers are given by permission, 
and American students of the book will be able to see 
from them the lines followed in British examinations. 


LONGMAN’S CLASS-BOOKS IN 
LITERATURE. Cloth. Illustrated. With notes. 
Price, 30 cents a volume. Linen (flexible), 20 cents. 

THE HEROES, OR GREEK FAIRY TALES. By 
Charles Kingsley. With notes by Walter Prideaux. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE. By Charles Kingsley 
(Abridged). Introduction by W. H. Barber. 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. By John 
Ruskin. Selections from Dickens. Notes by L. B. 
Fillard., 

LYSBETH, A TALE OF THE DUTCH. By Sir H. 
Rider Haggard (Abridged). By J. B. D. Godfrey 

ERIC BRIGHT EYES. Price, 50 cents. 

(Abridged). By Sir H. Rider Haggard. Edited by t. 

Walins. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. Price, 50 

cents. 

THE CORAL ISLAND. By R. M. Ballantyne 
(Abridged.) Introduction by A. S. Tetley. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS By 
Hughes. Introduction by A. J. Arnold. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis Carroll. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

A more convenient, attractive, inexpensive set of Eng- 
lish classics one could not ask. They are admirably 
printed and bound; the abridgment is entirely satis- 
factory; the paper, printing, and binding are absolutely 
first class. The flexible linen binding is good enough 
for any school or home use. 


_—— 


ENGLISH 


Thomas 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHY: THE SCIENCE OF 
PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. By Calvin Samuel 
Page. Chicago: Science Publishing Company. Cloth. 
808 pp. Illustrated. Price, $3.50. ; 

This is a work which will be a cause of surprise or a 
strong stimulant to teachers of science; it will either 
vex them or stir them up to new investigations, The 
author claims the discovery of a new atomic element, 
which he calls “Rex,” by which he attempts to explain 
such diverse phenomena as_ electricity, gravitation, 
sound, heat, light, cohesion, magnetism, atmosphere, 
and nervous force. As to the accuracy of his theories 
and the validity of his explanations, much doubt could 
be expressed. It would seem that his philosophy could 
be summed up as an explanation of all hitherto inex- 
plainable or doubtful phenomena by a hitherto unknown 
element, which is essentially a simple enough explana- 
tion, but mot one that proves the existence of the 
element in question. 

Mr. Page has new ideas, and like all innovators, must 
run the gauntlet of criticism before his ideas are 
definitely accepted, if such, indeed, is to be their fate. 
His treatment of many points is certainly ingenious, 
even if not in accord with accepted theories. If the 
book does nothing more than serve as the stimulus of 
some future demonstration of physical fact, even in a 
matter of minor importance, the author will not have 
lived in vain. We must hesitate, however, to accept 
an entirely new physical philosophy, based on the 
theories of a single writer, until his views are accepted 
by scientists in general. The decision of time, in this 
as in many other cases, can alone be authoritative. 


GREGORY AND SIMMONS FIRST BOOK OF 
EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. Arranged by W. A. 
Whitton. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
12mo. Cloth. 137 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This valuable little British work is specially adapted 
for those who wish to enter the Navy, to do something 
more than the drudgery work. At the same time it is 
adapted for any pupil who is beginning the study of 
experimental science. It deals with such subjects as 
“Measurements of Space, of Mass and Weight, and of 
Time, and Density”; “Fluid Pressure”; “Effects of 
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Heat,” and of “gasés 4s constituents of air and water,” 
etc. Exercises accompany each chapter of a most prac- 
tical and yet testing chardcter. It deserves its place 
among the “First books of Science” in the series se 
named. d 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“High School Organization.” By F.W. Ballou. Price, $).50. y 
einai w Y.: Phone Book a, gO Wal ana 

“Along terranean Shores.”’ su. il : $ 
tg oe 8 By M. F illard. Boston: Sil- 


‘The Ideal Phonic Primer.” B .M. : 
Bap r co. y H. M. B. Boston : Edward rE. 
“fhe Modern High School.’’ Edited by C. H. Johnston. 
$1.75, New York: Charles Scribner's eden. Te 


“Demosthenes.” By A. W. Pickard, Cambridge.—‘Philesophy— 
What is It?” By F.B.Jevons, Price, $1.00. New York e > 
Peygemeiec- 4 

“The Weather and Climate of Arming-Chicago." By H. J. Co 
Sone i. Armington. Price, $3.00. Chicago: University of chi. 

“Shakespeare's ‘Romeoand Juliet’."" Edited by W. A. Neilson. 
Price, 25c.—*‘Selections from ‘The Tatler’ and ‘The Spectator’.” 
— aie matees tere > oe suc.—Dana’s “Two Years Before 

Mast. dite . F. Westcott. P. ‘ . :$ 
Foresman & Co. y tco rice,40c. Chicago: Scott, 

“House sics.” By A. M. tler. ice, $1.30. : 
Whitcomb & Barrows. nf ih lear elnipereeiibiee~s4... 

“A Selection of Poetry for Schools.” Edited by John Thornto 
Price, 30c.—‘*Introduction to English Mediaeval Literature.”’ By 
4 ees nen b deh Longoans, Green & Co. 

“City, an atien.”’ By W.L. Nida. Price, Tic. N York: 
The Mac Millan Company. S 7M) 7 
**Feeble-Mindedness: [ts Causes and Consequences."" By H. H. 
Goddard. Price, $4.00.—"‘State and County Educational Reorgani- 
zation.”” By E. P. Cubberiey. Price, $1.25.—'‘Problems of Child 
Welfare. G.B. Mangold. Price. $2.00.—‘A Method of Teach- 
See ar Puede oh, By th eters. Price, 50¢.—“‘A Hand- 

eachers.”’ . A. McMurry. Price, 60c. N 
York : een Company” ’ ’ vate 

‘Genera emistry.”’ PartI. By L, C. Newal.—‘Crop Produc- 
tion. By ©.M. Weed and W.E. Riley. Boston: D. ©. Heath & Co. 

The Question of Alcohol.” Price, 75c. New York: The Good- 
hue arc any. 

“Conflicting Principles in Teaching and How to Adjust them.” 
By C. A. McMurry .-“Health Work in the Schools."" By E. B. Hoag 
oe L. M.Terman. Price, $1.60. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin « 


0. 
‘Through the Bible Day by Day.” By F. B. Myer. (Vol. 1—Gene- 


ot nr Price, 50c. Philadelphia: American Sunday Schoo! 




















THE WALSH-SUZZALLO 
ARITHMETICS 


By JOHN H. WALSH 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


and HENRY SUZZALLO 
Professor Of Philosophy of Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University } 
A new series— 


New in plan; 
New in material: 
New in aim. 


The authoss are mena of excepti i 
aos mee an xceptional skill and ex- 
They offer a fresh and original course. 
They have made a new synthesis of the material for 
instruction in elementary mathematics. t.:- .7: 
Se oetign provide effective training for practical 
The essentials are taught early, and formal pro- 
cesses are mastered. 
Effi ciency in calculation is skilfully developed. 
Econemic arithmetic—which deals chiefly with ap- 
plications—receives more and more attention as 
the pupil advances. 


TWO-BOOK SERIES 


Funda tal Pro 
Practical Applications.................. 65 cents 


THREE-BOOK SERIES 
Fundamental Processes.......... 
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“ BDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educatfonal news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
golicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received not later than the 
fifteenth of the month. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


SEPTEMBER 


Open Air School 
Philadelphia, Dr. 
Springfield, Mass., 
Walter M. Roach, 
Health, Philadel- 


22-29: American 
Association. 
Allen G. Rice, 
president, Dr. 
Department of 
phia, sec’y. 


OCTOBER 


Society of American Indians, 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Colidge, Washing- 


6-11: 
University 
Dr. Sherman 
ton, D. ., pres, 


$9: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association. Greenfield. Mrs, 
Cc. A. Stearns, Wendell Depot, pres- 
ident: Miss Louise B. Foster, 
Greenfield, sec’y. 


16.47: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, St. Johnsbury; Superin- 
tendent Margaret Ruiter Kelley, 
Derby, Vt., sec’y. 

-17: Northwestern Wisconsin 
acachert Association, Eau Claire. 
Supervising Principal D. A, Swartz, 


Mondovi, Wisconsin, pres. 
20-22: New York State Council of 
Superintendents. Troy. Superin- 


endent A. R. Brubacher, Schenec- 
pee pres.; Superintendent George 
Elmendorf, Herkimer, sec’y. 


21-23: North Dakota Education As- 
sociation, Bismark. C. R. Travis, 
Mayville, pres. W. E. Parsons, Bis- 
marc k, sec’y. 


21-23: National Housing Conference, 
Minneapolis. Under direction of 
the National Housing Association, 
10 Bast 22d Street, New York City. 


21-24: Minnesota Educational Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul. Miss Elizabeth 
Hall, assistant superintendent, 
Minneapolis, pres. 


23: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Hartford and New Haven. 


29-30: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion. Portland. H. A, Allan, Aug- 
usta, sec’y. 

29-31: Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction. Providence. John F. 
Deering, Arctic, R. L, sec’y. 

30: Middlesex County Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont 


Temple, Boston; Principal Fred A. 
Pitcher, pres. 


NOVEMBER, 


5-7: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Sixtieth Annual Session. Des 
Moines. ©. E. Smith, Indianola, 
sec’y. 

6: Essex County Teachers Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent H. R, Williams, 
Wenham, sec’y. 


6-7: New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Boston University, Boston. Pro- 
fessor Walter Ballou Jacobs, 
Brown University, Providence, R. 
I, sec’y. 


6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; Kate A. McHugh, Omaha, 
pres.; Ellis U. Graff, Omaha, sec’y. 


12-14: American Association 
Study and Prevention of Infant 
Mortality. Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. Miss Gertrude B. Knipp, 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Md., executive secretary. Dr. J. 
Whitridge Williams, Baltimore, 
president. 


for 


23-25: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Albany. Superintend- 
ent A. R. Brubacher, Schenectady, 
pres.; R. A. Searing, North Tona- 
wanda, sec’y, 
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26-28: National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago. James F, 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
sec’ y. 

DECEMBER, 


17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mrs. §&. 
M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, pres.; J. 
O. Cross, Los Angeles, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
DURHAM. John C. Kendall, 


director of extension work has just 
made arrangements with United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
the expenditure in this state of the 
$10,000 which comes to New Hamp- 
shire through the provisions of the 
recently enacted Smith Lever bill. 

The chairman of the states rela- 
tions committee of the federal de- 
partment has approved the projects 
for this state, the largest of which 
will be the establishment of a state 
leader and four new county agents. 
The extension service already has 
two county agents, one in Sullivan 
and the other in Cheshire county, 
which have hitherto had no financial 
support from the state, will be given 
the first opportunity to secure the 
new men. A county to secure an 
agent must raise $1,200 hy direct 
taxation under the provisions of a 
state law enacted at the last session 
of the legislature, and the citizens of 
the county must organize a county 
agricultural association which will 
raise a fund of $600. The federal de- 
partment of agriculture will provide 
$600 and the college will provide $600. 
In this way $3,000 will be provided 
for each agent, which will include his 
salary, transportation and all ex- 
penses. The county agent will be a 
general agricultural expert, ready to 
be called upon by anyone on any sub- 
ject, who will either furnish the in- 
formation or assistance desired or 
will help elsewhere. 

Another project will be extension 
work in home economics. A woman 
will be given charge of organizing 
community clubs in different sections 
of the state for the purpose of study- 
ing some of the problems affecting 
the home and the neighborhood. The 
club studies will be carried on under 
the personal direction and _ super- 
vision of the instructor in charge of 
the work with the aid of a local 
leader. Among the subjects to be 
studied in these clubs will be: Selec- 
tion, preparation and serving of 
food; preserving fruit and vegetables: 
sewing; sanitation: home decoration; 
labor saving devices in the home, 
and community social, industrial and 
economical conditions. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
GARDNER. Superintendent 
Fordyce T. Reynolds of Gardner has 
the deep sympathy of his friends in 
the loss of his wife, Mabel Luce 
Reynolds, who died late in August. 
Mrs. Reynolds was a graduate of the 
Lucy Wheelock Kindergarten School 
and had taught with marked success 
in Portsmouth, N. H.. and in 
Waltham. 

GLOUCESTER. Principal Elwell 
F, Kimball has made several changes 
in the high school program this year, 
among other things abandoning the 
two session plan. 

SALEM. The Salem Normal 
School is fifty-eight years old and it 
has by far the largest class in 
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SCHOOL F Ss. S. CUFRY. Lit. D., 
Pres. Bogeles. courses 
open (tobe Special 
EXPRESSION ‘is"ss2.2.mas St 
yers, S men, preach- 
ers, public school teachers, 

readers, children and others. 
Special Courses in art, singing, pageantry, cur- 
rent events, social training, story telling conver- 
sation, English and speaking for foreign born, etc. 


Evening Classes. Call or write new. 
301 Pierce Bldg., Copley Sq., Boston. 
is sometimes worth 


A LETTER HEAD ever) thing. Po- 


sitions lost for lack of one. We print 100 
letterheads and 100 envelopes al! for $100; 50 
visiting cards 10 cents «xtra, if with same 
order. Send postal for samp'es. Sed ten 
cents with samples we will s«nd you our 
Woman's Exchange Cook Book containin 
264 recipes, ful y indexed, and »lso our CEN - 
TENNIAL SOUVENIR OF BAR HARBOR. 
Over forty pages of the firet origins, history, 
and prog ess of this most beautiful and noted 
watering place, Contains ninety-six pictures, 
some o tom 6x8 inches in size. 
BAR HARBER PRESS CO., 
88 Main St., BAR HAKBOR, MAINE. 





history this year, and has many more 
men than ever before. 

LYNN. The Lynn Item had a 
series of vacation talks by the school 
officials and teachers, running weekly 
from July 3 to August 22. The 
writers and subjects were as fol- 
lows :— 

Superintendent Frank J. 
“How the Schools Meet Individual 
Needs”; Assistant Superintendent 
Miss Flora E. Pope, “The True Ideal 
of School Government”; Principal 
James W. Applebee, Brickett School, 
“Teaching Arithmetic in the 
Schools”; Principal Philip Emerson, 
Cobbet School, “Making the Schools 
Fit Lynn Pupils’; Principal Edgar 
M. Copeland, Breed School, “Help- 
ing the Brighter Pupil”; and Prinei- 
pal Edwin A. Damon, Aborn School, 
“School Organization and Standardi- 
zation”; Principal Francis Haseltine, 
Whiting School, “Fight—Fight—a 
Street Cry”; Principal Annie E. 
Whittier Pickering School, “The 
Lynn Teachers’ Club”; Principal 
Arthur P. Briggs, Shepard School, 
“Co-operation of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation.” 

John A, O’Keefe, who was princi- 
pal of the Lynn High School for six 
years, has been appointed fire com- 


Peaslee, 


missioner of the Metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

CONNECTICUT. 
WINDHAM. This town’s new 


$150,000 high school building, which 
replaces the building destroyed by 
fire more than a year ago, is a stun- 
ning addition to the group of fine 
schools in and around Willimantic. 
The building is built of brick and 
cement and is located on a hill over- 
looking the beautiful valley. The 
present registration at the school is 
400 but more than 200 others could be 


accommodated. The quarters for 
the laboratory and commercial de- 
partments are. spacious and well 
equipped. There are also fine pro- 
visions for the manual training work, 
gymnasium, dressing rooms and 
shower baths. 

NEW HAVEN. A new § salary 
schedule for principals has been 
adopted following the decision to 
abolish the offices of supervising 


principals. According to this sched- 
ule the salary of women in buildings 
of sixteen rooms and over is 
$1,500; of women principals of build- 
ings of twelve to fifteen rooms, in- 


its clusive, $1,100; of principals of build- 
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ings of eight to eleven rooms, in- 


clusive, $1,100; of four to seven 
rooms, inclusive $850. The salary 
of men for large buildings only is 


$1,750. This new ruling supersedes 
article nine, section 143, of the board 
rules. which makes the salary sched- 
ule a sliding scale, dependent upcn 
the number of rooms. 

It has also been voted at this 
special meeting to charge $100 a term 
tuition in the ‘high and Boardman ap- 
prentice shops, and $40 in the grades 
for out of town pupils. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. Dr. William J. Milne 
of the State Normal College of this 
city—the first normal school out- 
side of New England—a man ol 
large vision, who developed a great 
professional educational institution, 
died Sentember 6 at Bethlehem, 
N. H.. where he had gone for his 
health. He had been in poor health 
for several months. In addition to 
his school administration Dr. Milne 
had given the world one of the very 
widely used series of mathematical 
textbooks peculiarly adapted to se- 
curing definite results in the school- 
room. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. The State 
3oard of Education issues a weekly 
News Bulletin giving information 
about the new things educationally in 
various cities and counties of the 
state. It is a highly valuable report 
on educational progress. 

MYERSVILLE. Superintendent 
Brumbaugh of Philadelphia is mak- 
ing good roads an important issue 
in his campaign for the governor- 
ship. In a speech here last week he 
said: “There is no good reason why 
it is necessary to carry the products 
of the farm to the markets of the 
world over such miserable roads as 
we now have. This great state is 
easily capable of building good earth 


roads, well crowned, scientifically 
graded and thoroughly drained. I 
guarantee to you an administration 


that will give you good roads. These 
roads shall be honestly and economi- 
cally constructed. Moreover, they 
must, when once put to use, be kept 
constantly in good repair.” 


Leatherette 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. This city 
Wayne County teachers 
their first joint institute with an 
audience of 2,700 which made for 
great enthusiasm. Among the talent 
were Dr. William E. Chancellor and 
Paul Goode. It was a memorable 
week for the teachers of this city and 
county. 


and the 
have had 


ILLINOIS. 

SPRINGFIELD. Hon. Francis 
G. Blair was an easy winner in the 
Republican primaries as candidate 
for state superintendent for a third 
term, and Miss Caroline Grote of 
Pittsfield was nominated by a good 
majority in the Democratic primaries. 
County Superintendent Edward J. 
Tobin won the Democratic nomina- 
tion in Cook County for county su- 
perintendent by 13,000. 

CHICAGO. Letters from Presi- 
dent Harry Pratt Judson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who is in the Far 
East as chairman of the China Medi- 
cal Commission of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, indicate that the party, 


after visiting Hankow, Peking, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Canton, 
Manila and Keelung (Formosa), 


reached Japan on July 30. After 
landing at Nagasaki, President and 
Mrs. Judson proceeded to Miyajima 
and other famous Japanese spots, 
before settling down the middle of 
August at Miyanoshito, where the 
other members of the commission, 
Dr. Francis W. Peabody and Mr. 
Roger M. Greene, joined them, after 
a prolonged study of the cities of the 
South China coast. At Miyanoshito 
the commission will formulate its re- 
port and will probably sail from 
Yokohama on the American steam- 


ship Mongolia, September 26 ar- 
riving at San _ Francisco about 
October 12. 

MARION. In his twelve years 


here County Superintendent R. O. 
Clarida has done wonderful things 
for Williamson County. The value 
of school property in the county has 
increased five fold, the number of 
teachers has increased from fifty-six 
to 303, the number of books in the 
school libraries from 2,600 to 10,000. 
A large number of the school dis- 


takes the wear and repels the germs from 
the cloth cover of the book. 

Makes the book, when semewhat worn, 
as good as new. 

Sheds water. 

Keeps perspiration out of the binding. 

Does not get soiled. 

Lasts a school year. 

Makes books live twice as long. 

Makes books cost only half as much. 
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It Wars against Disease and Extravagance 
—two destroyers of human welfare, 
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tricts twelve years ago were in very 
poor condition financially; today 
every district in the county but one 
is In goo ion, and the county 
now boasts four standard one-room 
school buildings and ten model school 


le rit: 
i condit 


houses These are but afew of the 
things Mr. Clarida has done. 
OHIO. 
ATHENS Henry G. Williams 


has been appointed supervisor of the 
normal the state, grow- 
ing out of the requirement that all 
teachers must have a course in pro 
fessional training before appointment 
in a new position and a short course 
until after 1920, after which nothing 
less than adequate professional train- 
ing will be accepted. His appoint- 
ment has led to the appointment of 
Professor John J. Richeson as _his 
successor in the School of Education 
in the University of Athens and S. 
K. Mardis succeeds Professor Riche- 
son. Professor Richeson’s promi- 
nence comes largely through his work 
in the University; Mr. Mardis has 
been among the most active men in 
educational work in the state through 
his Service in the state department 


1 1 - 
SCnOOIS oO! 


and in the _School Improvement 

Federation, of which he _ has been 
the most efficient promoter. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

BROOKINGS. Elwood tae 


Perisho, formerly dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences of the 
Universitv of South Dakota, has been 
elected president of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts here. President Perisho has a 
splendid Opportunity at the college 
nere tor it 1s inevitable that it will 
have a marvelous growth within the 
next few years. He comes well 
equipped for the position. 
MITCHELL. J. I. Pasek has an- 
nounced that the South Dakota As- 
sociation of Colleges grants a Fifty- 
Dollar Scholarship to any first honor 
graduate from an_ accredited high 
school in South Dakota. The 
scholarship will be honored by any 
member of the Association. We ven- 
ture to suggest to those who will be 
high school seniors next year that 
you set your eyes on one of these 
College Association Scholarships. 
The Scholarship amounts to fiity 
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TRACHERS ARE INQUIRING 


everyday about the Massachusetts Teachers: 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
enrolling because no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a_suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for annuitants. than that now given 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
| ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Drop a postal to 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, 





It may well be worth while 


dollars. 
for both Seniors and High School 
principals to think about this mat- 
ter now and to begin a hard race for 
this scholarship when school opens 
in September. 


CANTON. 


C. G. Lawrence 


State Superintendent 
resigned his posi- 
tion September 7, and has_ returned 
to this city to take charge of the 
schools here again. In a valedictory 
address to the teachers of the state 
Mr. Lawrence says:— 

“To place the public schools sys- 
tem of South Dakota in the same 
rank with the most progressive states 
we need to work for public sentiment 
that will support legislation that has 
proved to be effective in those states 
in promoting the advancement of ed- 
ucation. 

I refer to laws that will meet the 
following needs :— 

1. State aid for standardizing rural 
schools and for encouraging the es- 
tablishment of consolidated schools 
wherever practicable. 

2, Normal training in high 
schools with state aid for the same 
in order to meet the imperative need 
of a much larger number of pro- 
fessionally trained teachers for our 
rural schools. 

3. A better textbock law. I 
favor a law providing for compulsory 
free textbooks and district adop- 
tions from an extensive list of ap- 
proved books. 

4. A rural and graded school in- 
spector and a high school inspector 
to make possible the standardizing of 
schools. 

5, The establishment of the county 
unit in the administration of the 
rural schools. 


6. More help in the county su- 


Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 
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System? 





Training the Color Sense 


Red, yellow and blue are not 
the fundamental sensations. And 
it is not wise to teach children 
with these violent. colors which 
corrupt the taste and invariably 
start them on the false road of 


color estimate. 
of color harmony can only be obtained by using 


The Munsell Color System 


—the basis of which is the five middle colois, with 
gray, black and the maxima of red, yellow and blue. 
These colors constantly recur in the best examples 
of decorative and picturesque art. 


you circular S, which explains the Munsell Color 
Just write us to-day. 


Send 10c in your letter for No, 2 Box of Crayons, postage paid 
Send today for explanatory circular “S” 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND 4&CO., INC. 


Sole Manufacturers of Material for the Munsell Color System 
Boston 
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Patents—Copy rights 


A scientific, accurate }nowledge 


May we send 


and prices 
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EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President, 


The largestschool of “tarry!” Literature, and 
Ita 


peag in America Ms to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. 

Summer sessions 
formation on application to 


A beautiful new building. 
Catalogue and fall in 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Institute of Musical Art of the City 


of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROCH - - Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER - - Principa 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 4th and 7th 
ENROLLMENT 
September 29th to October Sth 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
on application. 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for Catalog 

iving size snd our 
ree trial offer. 
© ANTON 4.60. 
NEW YORK CITY. 








—_——___@ 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Briége- 

water, Massa. for both semes 

For catalogue, eddress the PrineipsA 
A. ©, Boyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and@ 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit: 
man, Princtpel. 








perintendent’s office so as to make a 
closer supervision possible. 

7. A change in the method of ap- 
portioning the interest on the per- 
manent school fund. I believe it 
should be apportioned on the basis 
of the average daily attendance of 
pupils rather than upon the school 
census, 


8 Some changes in the certifica- 
tion laws as follows: A minimum 
scholastic requirement and a mini- 


mum amount of normal training to 
qualify for teaching. 

9% A change in-the institute law as 
follows: For the present institutes, 
substitute institutes of two days’ dur- 
ation held when schools are in ses- 
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AGENCIES. 





The=Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, lil,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


few York, N. Y,, 156 Fifth Ave. 


Washington, D. C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 


Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg, 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on tweaty-four years of successful experience. 


gstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacen Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST-, BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


“Different?” ‘Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be a better candidate.” 











sion same time during September or 
October, and in addition provide for 
the organization of summer schools 
of six weeks’ duration by two or 
more county superintendents. 

10. A law providing for medical 
supervision of schools. : 

11. All the schools of the state in- 
cluding the higher institutions of 
learning should be placed under the 
control of a single board of educa- 
tion of which the superintendent of 
public instruction should be the sec- 
retary and executive officer. 

A legislative committee of twenty- 
five members appointed by the presi- 
dent of the State Educational Asso- 
ciation last November has under 
consideration all the educational 
needs I have outlined above and its 
report will be made at the next meet- 
ing of the association at Deadwood, 
October 21-23, 1914. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


VALLEY CITY. The third an- 
nual report of the State Inspector of 
Consolidated, Graded and _ Rural 
Schools, N. C. Macdonald shows that 
the greatest growth has been along 
the line of consolidation. The tables 
show that there are now 273 con- 
solidated schools, 103 of this number 
being in the open country. This is 
an increase of eighty-three in one 
year or 181 during the past two 
years—the greatest increase in the 
history of the state. There are forty- 
eight of the fifty counties repre- 
sented. The northern counties still 
lead; Cavalier and Towner counties 
tie for first place with sixteen each, 
Ramsey is second with fourteen, and 
McHenry is third with thirteen. 
Several of the southern counties have 
been making rapid progress in this 
field—Ransom, La#Moure and Dickey 
counties being among the leaders. 
It is pointed out by Inspector Mac- 
donald that the state aid in connec- 
tion with the activity and co-cpera- 
tion of the press and several public 
spirited persons has been the chief 
cause of this desirable result. 

The report states that the poor at- 
tendance of country children still con- 
tinues to be a most serious matter. 

One hundred and __ seventy-five 
schools were inspected during the 
past year. Some 400 classes were 
given tests and their papers examined 
and graded. Over ninety talks and 


addresses were given at meetings and 
conferences to aid and promote the 
consolidation of schools. Attending 
regular sessions and committee meet- 
ings of the State Board of Education, 
preparing reports for publication, 
sending out several thousand pieces 
of literature pertaining to the con- 
solidation of schools, and answering 
correspondence and doing other office 
work which is commonly done by an 
office deputy, have also been done be- 
sides the work of inspection. 
Recommendations are given which 
have special reference to the state 
aid law with a view to realizing more 
fully the purpose of this law. These 
in substance are: a minimum term of 
nine months for all schools classify- 
ing for state aid, a full compliance 
with the compulsory attendance law, 
teachers to be normal school gradu- 
ates or the equivalent in schools ap- 
plying for state aid, the state aid to 
consolidated schools to be increased 
and their organization. to be made 
easier, additional assistance to be fur- 
nished the inspector, the powers of 


‘the State Board of Education to be 


increased and. its organization to be 
modified, county boards of educa- 
tion to be provided for, and the qual- 
ifications and tenures of the state 
superintendent and of the county su- 
perintendents to bé increased and 
these officers to be selected by boards 
of education, 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—— 


OKLAHOMA. 

NORMAN. The following changes 
in the faculty of the University of 
Oklahoma ‘have taken place this 
summer. 

August Steitz, a graduate of Wal- 
lace Baldwin College, with an M. A. 
degree from Yale, and a Ph. D. from 
New York University, has been ap- 
pointed to*the position of instructor 
in German. | E. E. Dale, who grad- 
uated at the University of Okla- 
homa in 1911, and took his Master’s 
degree from Harvard in 1914, has 
been appointed instructor in history. 
E. P. R. Duval, a graduate of Texas, 
with a Master’s degree from Har- 
vard, will take up his work as Asso- 
ciate Professor of Mathematics. 
Edmund Berrigan has been appointed 
assistant in the ‘extension depart- 
ment. Miss Elizabeth Church, a 
graduate of Dalhousic University, 
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with A. M. and Ph. D. degrees from” 

ifie, has been appointed ade. 
viser of women and assistant. pro- § 
fessor of English. She will fill, the | 
place left vacant by Miss Louisa © 
Brooke, as adviser of women. Miss | 
Brooke will remain with the Uni- 
versity as assistant professor of 
English, William H. Emig, of the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens, of St. 
Louis, has been appointed instructor 
in biology. A. R. Ramey, a grad- 
uate of Milligan College, with an 
M. A. from Virginia, and advanced 
work in Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant professor of English, 
Harry B. Gossard of Johns Hopkins 
University, has been appointed in- 
structor in mathematics. W. C. 
Alleo, a graduate of Earlham Col- 
lege, with master’s and doctor’s de- 
grees from the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of zoology. Grace 
Smith, a graduate of Lincoln Col- 
lege, and a graduate student at the 
University of Illinois Library School, 
has joined the library force. Gilbert 
H. Smith, a graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege and of Union Theological 
Seminary, has been appointed in- 
structor in English. 

The University loses several men 
to other institutions. Warren A, 
Seavey, Professor of Law, has re- 
signed to accept a position at the 
Tulane University Law School, ‘at 
New Orleans, Louisiana, at an ine 
crease in salary of $1,000. Robert F. 
Calvert, Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry, has resigned to accept a 
position in Columbia University. J. 
B. Choadle, Professor of Law, has 
been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence, which he will spend teaching 
in the Stanford University Law 
School, at an increase in salary of 
$1,500. William Aitkenhead, Assis- 
tant Professor of Mechanical En- 
gineering, has been called to Purdue 
University. to take a position at the 
same rank with a good increase in 
salary. Frank L. Weaver, Instructor 
in Civil Engineering, has resigned to 
enter the commercial engineering 
field: Dr. John C. Darling, Physical 
Director, has resigned and moved to 
Colorado to take up the practice of 
medicine. Samuel M. Barrett, Pro- 
fessor of Education, has resigned to 
accept an appointment of president of 
the Eastern University Preparatory 
School at Claremore, Oklahoma. 





TENNESSEE 

NASHVILLE. George Peabody 
College for Teachers has now an en- 
dowment of $3,200,000 of which 
$2,000,000 is to be used as a _ per- 
manent endowment. Part of the re- 
maining $1,200,000 is being spent on 
new buildings. The Household Arts 
building and the Industrial Arts 
building have already been completed 
and this year housed the summer 


school of a thousand students. In 
the basemertt of the latter building is 
located the power plant for heating, 


lighting and ventilating the buildings 
over the entire campus of 50 acres. 
Two other buildings are in process 
of erection. One is the Jesup 
Psychology Laboratory costing 
$75,000. The other is the Social Re- 
ligious building, which is designed to 
play an important part in the life of 
students, both in a social way and as 
a preparation for real service in life. 
This building will be the most com- 
modious on the campus and. will 
probably cost about $300,000. 
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“Education Association Officers 


Hampden County, Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association. Walter E. 
Gushee, Ludlow, president; Mur- 
tach M. S. Moriarty, Holyoke, 
vice-president; Miss Anna E. 
Powers, North Wilbraham, secre- 
tary; John R. Fausey, West Spring- 
field, treasurer. 

Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation: President, Herbert I. 
Mathewson, Milford; first vice- 
president, Elizabeth J. Cairns, 


Hartford; second vice-president, T. 
H. Patterson, Bristol; recording 
secretary, William E. Parker, Port- 
land; assistant recording secretary, 
M. Rachel Webster, New Haven; 
corresponding secretary, S. P. 
Willard, Colchester; treasurer, E. 
B. Sellew, New Haven; auditor, 
L. H. Stanley, Hartford. 
wr 





Reports and Pamphlets 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
City Public Schools. “Rules: and 
Regulations, Grading and Promo- 
tion.” Superintendent RR. H. 
Latham. 28 pp. 


“Present Day Tendencies in Educa- 


tion.’ By Brother John’ B. 
Nichol, S. M. Bulletin, Catholic 
Educational Association. (1651 


East Main Street, Columbus, O.) 
15 pages. 

George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Nashville, Tenn. An- 
nouncement 1914-15. 140 pages. 

Elmira, N. Y. 1913 Report. Super- 
intendent Asher J. Jocoby, 

Brigham Young University. Provo, 
Utah. 1914--15 Catalogue. George 
H. Breinhall, President. 160 
pages. 

“The Service of the University to 
the City.” University of Cincin- 
nati Record. 70 pages. 

“Educational Legislation of 
University of the 


1914.” 
State of New 


York (Albany) Bulletin. 55 
pages. 

Ruskin College, Ruskin, Florida. 
1914-15 Catalogue. President 


1914. State Superintendent M. P. 
George McA. Miller. 36 pages. 
“Housing Betterment.” Published 
by the National Housing Associa- 
tion, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City. Vol. 8, No. 2 15 

pages. 


BOSTON AMUSEMENTS 


_— 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 

Novelties are following each other 
in rapid succession at Keith’s Theatre 
this season, for next week will be 
Shown something entirely new in 
Stage effects. It is nothing more or 
less than the entire stage heaped 
high with soap bubbles, upon which 
beautiful light effects are shown, 
and in which live people 
come and go—all being part 
of a remarkable dance produced 
by Bert French and Alice Eis. In 
addition to this attraction there wilf 
be Nat Wills, the happy tramp who 
aS an entire new fund of stories and 
songs. Cressy and Dayne, last 
week’s headliners, hold over, appear- 
mg in a new sketch. Abou Hamid 
and his troupe of whirling Arabs; 
Lyons and Kesco, the famous street 
simgers; the Five Annapolis Boys in a 
military singing sketch; Moore and 
Yates, Hope Vernon and Madame 
Eva's comedy dogs. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ONLY 

to the United States is.a change of location that has just been 

CANAD affected through The School Bulletin Teachers Agency. The President 
of The Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York, wrote us a few days aco that 
he néeded aman to teach English, to T THE wrote recommending as our best 
begin the middie of September. We Candidate a man who had been 
deing postgraduate work in English im the Acadia University, who desired to 
teach in the States. He legraphed us he would a 


ply. We had a 
telegram authorizing us to engage his services. We UNITED STATES. 


can often succeed in bringing men from Catiada to the 

Send for Booklet. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY 7.200 "SON" ros 


RS PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. W 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING 





CHICACO WwLINnNOIS 





Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°(/*t venue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN :-: TEACHERS’ AGENCY yosecs ts Families, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and 
,forevery department of instruction; Fecommends good Schools to parer ta. Cal! - 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Scuar:, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square Now York, Est. 1889 


pp men aad women on 
short notice for high — positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 





introduces to’ Poller e 








Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sy s- 
tem of music and drawing secure oes Le to $79 per month. For furipes 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BR. L. MYERS & ©0., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENC 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for —o— 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials. 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. an Treas, VINCENT B, FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
61 Chape! St. Albany N. Y. 


PECIA LIST with good general education wanted tor department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn. 
sylvania and other States. 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprictors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston 














MADISON 


The PARKER _ Specialist Teachers’ Agency MADISON. 


Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistaat State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spokane 

















The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I!!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business’’is of interest to all live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 










We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSH IP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHER’S| cpeaconst. . . 
AGENCY 


Boston, llass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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Sa a 


 Misfortunes usually come like light- 
ning out of a clear sky. 


Well and happy this morning—crippled, maimed, sick, quarantined at home, or your?school quaratings a 
before the day is over! We know not what awaits us in the dark shadows of the unknown future. We know 
not where our next step will take us. When such misfortunes overtake you, be prepared to meet the loss of 
salary and the extra expenses that will be portions in your bitter cup. JOIN THE T.C. U. TODAY! 


WHAT THE T. C. U. HAS DONE FOR OTHERS 














LarBinevilie, sle., tuly 1, wie. 
Gaterdury, Torr., cary 28, 1924. 





Tr. Pitente, Jr., 
General Manager, 


@ Tenchere’ Casualty -aderwritere, Lincoln, Bevr. 


Lincoje, Bovrasma. 
Gent teman: - 


Dear Mr. Ritonte Lincoln, Sobr- 
Gedneeday. at Seottedero, | emperienced tne 


f want to thank you for the sheok received for “ Il as glad to erite oo Saat oveny seneee 7 — 
iret serious soeident of ay life. The train bad — @ork you are doing 4 now honestly aaa fedriy 
$390. ‘ enc: rtune © 
etopped and passengers were getting off. Just as T ou ase dot ¢ & ehert covion of ay state 
. ° 


been et 
¥ eave SREEPRAAS Cut dave tan six was in the ast of stepping to the ground, the train Pa ert $2 me Ain on a chair writs 
mon’ ye iinees ana mmueei ~ oe and 
fhe an aoqnent of 6 ee uid gave 4 luroh an¢ I ems thrown to the ground. My back om the ViseKboard. is ~ Fe 
nt ner the b * Comvalt 
eee oo eS re een struck @ ratl, I am sow helpless save for the use of 
Underwritere. [ wien that ove: 2@@ 20uld see the ledow ’ i ctne 
= r ay bends. The doctor tells me I seed not hope for ails gave way ast } fe.  Meotheins ay | eee ante. 
Of imeurence before ilineses df setident sovure as | see e tise you hare pe’ 
@ epeedy recovery. my accidents. 





at wow. The T. C. Us offers te teachers a proposition “ 
Tt have thanked you many times cinse the ac- iyies “Tae vere ete Se aes Ta be po 

@f ehich oc one shoulé fall to take atvantage. bed oe * amy a) and appresiat- 
cident fer giving us teachers sush an opportunity to my Teeovery- 1 am indesd lop 

Tranking you egein for your genero.e settlement, + a 

prepare for awisfortune and have thanked Go¢ for giving 
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Youre kindly, 
t remin, 7 


; 
me wisdom to take a@vantage of the opportunity, as { as - Wy 
Youre very tracy Lterga & Pachart 


@itnout amy other meane of support end am helpless. 


’ 
Ove dlewtee/ Most sincerely yours, 


. 
~_ -s Z 
Qenmra’ A (flere 


WHAT THE T. G. U. WILL DO FOR YOU 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 





























You will ba paid : To secure all this protection, 
$50.00 a month for accident you only need to set aside 4 1-9c. 


a day (less than a street car. fare.) 
50.00 a month for sickness $15.00 a year, due in three pay- 


50.00 a month for quarantine of — ments of $5.00 each, November 1, 
your home or school. February 1, and May 1. 
1,000 for an accidental death. Send in this coupon for special 


: fite : : 
Numerous other benefits September enrollment offer. Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters 


T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 


Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters 


Pao a ae he pro RESIN HS A A ERENT, PW” —— 


The National Organization for Teachers 


Dept J—T. C. U. Bldg., Linco 














